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EDUCATIONAL. 


The Committee on Education of the 


Philadelphia Yearly Meeting has appointed Louis B. 
Ambler, B.S. (University of Pennsylvania) Superin- 
tendent of Educational Interests. Committees having 
charge of Friends’ Schools, wishing assistance in securing 
suitable teachers or in other school matters, are invited 
to communicate with him, and all Friends qualified as 
teachers and desiring positions are invited to register. 
The superintendent will be found in Room 3, Friends’ 
meeting-house, at rsth and Race Streets, each Seventh- 
day, from 9 a.m. to 11 a.m. Correspondence should be 
addressed to LOUIS B. AMBLER, 140 N. 15th Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Swarthmore College 


SWARTHMORE, PENNA. 


WA. W. BIRDSALL, President. 


Under care of Friends. Send for Catalogue. 


George School, 


NEAR NEWTOWN, BUCKS COUNTY, PA. 
Under the care of Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting of Friends. 


Course of study extended and thorough, preparing 
students either for business or for College. 


For catalogue, apply to 
JOSEPH S. WALTON, Principal, 
George School, Penna. 


Friends’ Central School, 


FIFTEENTH AND RACE STS., 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Under care of the Monthly Meetings of Philadelphia; 
furnishes a practical, guarded education, and pre- 
pares for college. 

J. EUGENE BAKER, 
ANNA W.SPEAKMAN, 


} Principals. 
Circulars on application. 


Abington Friends’ School, 


For Boarpinc anp Day Pupims or Bron Sexes. 


Near Jenkintown, Penna., ro miles from Philadelphia. 
Under the care of Abington Monthly Meeting. Li 


course of study. Students d for college or busi- 
ness. The home-like surro ings make it especially 
attractive to boarding pupils. Students admitted when- 
ever there are vacancies. Send for circulars to 
GEORGE M. DOWNING, M. S., Principal, 


Or, Jenkintown, Pa. 
“YNTHIA G. BOSLER, Sec’y, Ogontz, Pa. 


Friends’ Academy, 


LOCUST VALLEY, LONG ISLAND, N. Y. 


A Boarding and Day School for Boys and Girls, 
under the care of Friends. Thorough instruction to fit 
for business or to enter college. 

Terms are moderate by reason of endowment. 

For iculars address 
A. DAVIS JACKSON, B.S.., Principal 


Locust Valley, N. Y. 


Chappaqua Mountain Institute, 


A Fauisenps’ Boarptnc ScHoo. For 
Boys anp GiR-s. 


The building is modern, and the location is the hill 
country thirty-two miles north of New York City. 
For circulars, address 
CHAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE 
Chappaqua, New York. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


SWARTHMORE PREPARATORY SCHOOL, 


(Formerly SwartumMore GRAMMAR SCHOOL.) 
New stone buildings ; cottage plan; light, heat, venti- 
ation, and drainage the best ; combined advantages of 
individual attention and class enthsuiasm. 
For circulars address 
ARTHUR H. TOMLINSON, Principal, 
Swarthmore, Pa. 


The Oakwood Seminary, 
Union Sprincs, N. Y., east side Cayuga Lake. A 
co-educational boarding-school, under care of Frends. 
for college, technical school, or teaching. 


Terms moderate. rite for catalogue to 
FRANCIS N. MAXFIELD, Head Master. 


WANTED. 


ANTED.—YOUNG MAN, 17 TO 19 YEARS 

old, to learn retail hardware business. Must have 
good education and furnish best of reference as to char- 
acter. Permanent ition and advancement. State 
salary required. Address No. 30, this Office. 


BOARDING. 


OARD.—SUMMER BOARDING ON FARM. 

One mile from Elwyn station. Trolley runs by the 

door. Good table. Postal delivery daily. Apply Miss 
Will Smedley, Media, Del. Co., Pa. 


OARDING.—ANYONE WISHING A COOL, 

quiet place to board for the summer should address 

ELLA M. HUEY, ( Mendenhall Station, P. W. & B.C. 
R. R.), Hamorton, Chester County, Pa. 


OARDING.—A RESTFUL FARM-HOUSE 
near Lenover Station, 40 miles from Philadelphia, 
on the P. R. R., lots of shade trees in the lawn. Early 
vegetables and poultry, excellent water, large airy 
rooms, bath-room and long porches, all kinds of fruits. 
E. Z.M CHAMBERLAIN, Lenover, Pa. 
PERMANENT AND TRANSIENT BOARDERS 
desired in a Friends’ family in W on. Address 
SARAH R. MATTHEWS and SISTERS, 1827 I 
Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 


FOR RENT. 


O RENT.—DURING THESUMMER MONTHS, 
nine room cottage, modern conveniences. Pleasant 
location. West Philadelphia. Apply 3301 Hamilton St. 


‘O RENT.—I WISH TO RENT FOR JULY AND 
August a furnished house with five bed-rooms, 
moderately close to the city and near a stream where 
bathing or boating can be safely enjoyed by two lads of 
130r 14. Lamacarefultenant. Address with particu- 
lars X. Y. Z., this Office. 


© RENT.—NANTUCKET. COTTAGE TO 

rent, Academy Hill, six rooms, completely furnished, 

water view, gas, terms reasonable, adults only. Address 
“ LOOKOUT,” care this Office. 


OSTEOPATHY. 


A system, method, or science of healing without drugs. 
Carpinat Princirces: 1st, Skeleton adjustment ; 
end, Grandular activity; 3rd, Free circulation of the 
blood ; 4th, Co-ordination of the nerve forces. 
We have cured others, why not you? 
WM. H. HICKOK, M. D.,D O. 
0. O. STODDARD, E. D., D. O. 
554 N. rth St. Cor. 18th and Cayuga Sts. 
10 a.m. to 4 p.m. 7 to 9 a.m. 
7 tog p.m. 5to mee 
Pay Telephone 2-31-52. Telephone 6-29 16 W. 


G. H. Lewis. Geo. H. Lewis, Jr. Arthur D. Lewis. 


G. H. LEWIS & SONS, 
Produce Commission Merchants. 


Poultry, Game, Squabs, Calves, Lambs, 

Pork, Butter, Eggs, Fruits, Vegetables. 
Reference, Second National Bank, Jersey City, N. J. 

West Washington Market, New York. 
47 Graceave., through to 44, 46, 48 Thompson ave. 


43-4 
elephone, 1467 18th st, tablished 1874. 


SUMMER RESORTS. 


UCK HILL FALLS.— 
See advertisement on Next Page, 3d Column. 


THE CEDARS, TERMS MODERATE. 
Assury Park, N. J. 


Well ventilated rooms. Two blocks from the ocean 
and the Auditorium. Accommodations home-like. 
Special rates for the Conference. 

A. SHOTWELL. 


‘THE DRIFTWOOD, 
Wes ey Avs. anp Stxtu St., Ocgzan City,N.J. 
Pleasantly located. Kept by Friends. For particulars 


address 
SARAH J. PAXSON and SISTERS. 


The Illinois-on-the-Strand, 


OCEAN CITY, N. J. 
MARY WALTON. 


HOTEL WAVERLY, Near the Beach. 


Onto Aves., Atiantic City, N. J. 


Under new management ; the cuisine is meant to be 
the best. No pains spared to bring it as near perfection 
as possible. For booklet address 

ALICE NICHOLSON TAYLOR, 
Hotel Waverly, Atlantic City, N. J. 


NEW ARBORTON, 
Ocean Grove, N. J. 


Kept by Friends. One-half block from the sea, and 
hot salt baths. For particulars address 


HANNAH BORTON, 
7 Sea View Ave., Ocean Grove, N. J. 


‘THE AQUARILLE, Oren ALL THE YRAR 
Ocean Enp or Tennesses Ave., 
Atlantic City, N. J. 
Steam heat, electric bells, heated sun parlor, home-like 
andcomfortable. Write for booklet. 
M. E. and H. M. HUMPTON. 


THE KATHLU, 
1126 Centra Avzs., Oczan Crrv, N. J. 
Open all the year. Hot water heat. Homecomforts. 
K. E. LEWIS and L. C. CONARD. 


New Archdale s«. James Piace. 


Atvantic Crry, N. J. 
Entirely new. Near beach. Elevator and all modern 
conveniences. Thoroughly heated Ofen ali the year 
Very desirablefor Friends. JESSE M.BUNDY, Prop 


OPPOSITE THE BRITISH NUSEUNM. 


THACKERAY HOTEL 
Great Russell Street, LONDON. 


This large and well-appointed Temrzrance Horer 
has Passenger Lift, Electric Light throughout, 
Heated throughout, Bathrooms on every Floor, Spa- 
cious Dining, Drawing, Reading, and 
Smoking Rooms. 

Fireprroor Fioors. Perract Sanitation. Teve- 
pHong. NiGut Porter. 

Bedrooms rom 2-6 to 5-6. Full Tariff and 
Testimonials on application. Inclusive charge for 
Bedroom, Attendance, Table d’Hote Breakfast, and 
Dinner, from 8s, to 10s. 64. ($2.00 to $2.50) per day. 





Writing, 


Friends’ Colonization Association. 


We now have selected 2720 acres of land in Fresno 
County, California, and contracted for the same for the 
benefit of Friends. 

We have appointed the undersigned as General Cor- 
respondent and Agent to furnish maps and all necessary 
information. 

DANIEL GRIEST, Ellis, Kansas, 
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Friends’ Intelligencer Association, 
(LIMITED) 


SINGLE SUBSCRIPTION, $2.00 PE ANNUM. 
To subscribers residing west of the Mississippi river 
a discount of one-fourth from this rate, making the price 
$1.50 per annum. 
To those who get up and forward “Clubs” we will 
give one extra copy, free, for each ten subscribers. 
Single copies, 5 cents. 


SuBpscriPTions MAY BgeGin aT ANY TIME. 

WHEN IT IS DESIRED TO DISCONTINUE, NOTICE MUST 
BE GiveN. We po not “stor” PAPERS EXCEPT 
UPON ORDER OF SUBSCRIBER. 


ADVERTISING RATES.—For transient advertise- 
ments, 5 cents per lime. For longer insertion reduced 
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SUMMARY FOR FI IFTH 


Thompson Shourds, 2212 Wallace Street. 
Charles W. Richards, 1222 Atlantic St., Tioga. 


Richards & Shourds. Jobbing attended to. 
CARPENTERS AND BUILDERS, 


1125 Spring St. (first street above Race), Philad’ a, Pa 
Phone 3-54-78 D. 


CHARLES BURTON, 


Practical House and Sign Painter, 
Office, 907 N. Thirteenth Street, } Philadelphia, Pa. 


Residence, 1714 Woodstock Street, 


HENRY S. BLACK, 
CATERER, 
267 South Twenty-first Street, 
Prone 1-42-91 D Philadelphia, Pa. 


OSTEOPATHY. 
EDWARD D. BURLEIGH, 
Ostgoratuic Prysician, 
No. 1537 Chestnut Street, Room 401. 
Hours 9 a.m. to 12.30 p.m. and 2 to 4 p.m. Consulta- 
tion and examination free. 


BOOKS. 


LITERATURE FOR FRIENDS. 
* 


RELIGIOUS VIEWS OF THE SOCIETY OF 
FRIENDS. By Howard M. ae, Paper 
for the World's Congress of Religions, Chicago, 
1893. Small pamphlet (to go in ordinary en- 
velope). 24 pages. Single copy 3 cents. 50 
copies 75 cents. 100 copies $1.00. 


QUAKERISM : ITS BELIEFS AND MESSAGES. 
By William Edward Turner (recently) Editor 
of the “‘ British Friend.’’ Small pamphlet 40 
pages. Single copy, 10 cents. 


THE MEETING FOR WORSHIP IN THE RE- 
LIGIOUS SOCIETY OF FRIENDS. By Howard 
M. Jenkins. Small es gee 11 pages. A 
concise statement. Single copy 3 cents. 50 
copies 75 cents. 100 copies $1.00. 


DISARMAMENT OF NATIONS, OR MANKIND 
ONE Bopy. By _ Dana Boardman. 
Pamphlet. 27 pages. * Dr. Boardman, a 
Baptist minister of distinction, has been many 
years one of the most earnest upholders of the 
Peace cause. This is an eloquent and vigorous 
review of many features of the question. Single 
copy 5 cents. 25 copies $1.00. 


THE SONG OF THE TWENTIETH CENTURY. 
By Elizabeth Lloyd. Leaflet. 1 page. *,* A 
beautiful Lyric for recitation or song. Of per 
manent value. Single copy 2 cents. 100 copies 
go cents. 1000 copies, $2.50. 


*,* All the above will be sent by mail at the 
prices stated. Address 


Friends’ Intelligencer Association, 
N. W. cor. igth and Cherry Sts., Phila. 


BOOKS FOR FRIENDS. 


THE QUAKER: A STUDY IN COSTUME. 
By Amelia Mott Gummere. Illustrated. Price 
$3.00; by mail, $3.16. 

WORDS BY THE WAY. (Second Series.) 
By Elizabeth Powell Bond. Price $0.90; by 
mail $1.00. 

GOLDEN GLEANINGS. 3y D. Heston. 
$1.00; by mail $1.16. 

A BUCK HILL IDYLL. 
Webster. Price 50 cents. 

VISIONS OF LIFE. By Martha Shepard Lip- 
pincott. Poems, Illustrated. Price $1.00; by 
mail $1.14. 

ALSO, many rare and valuable old publications ; 
Purver's Bible, 2 volumes ; Thompson's Bible, 
4 volumes, etc., etc. 


FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION, 
S. W. Cor. 15th and Race Streets, Philadelphia, 


Price 


By Emma Speakman 


Foulke Family Bi-Centenary, 
1698-1898. 

A Few Copies of the MEMORIAL RECORD of 
the Bi-centennial Reunion of DESCENDANTS OF 
EDWARD AND ELEANOR FOULKE, at Gwynedd, 
Pa., Sixth month 1898, remain in the hands of the 
Committee, and are now for sale. 

*,* Bound Copies $1.50. In sheets, $1.25. No 
additional charge for postage, if sent by mail. 

Address H. M. JENKINS, 140 N. r5th Street, 
Philadelphia, or the Committee. 


Friends’ Peace Conference. 


REPORTS OF CONFERENCE PROCEED- 
INGS NOW READY. 


Copies are for sale by Friends’ Book Association, 
N. W. cor. 15th and Race Sts., Phila. 


Price, rocents. If by mail, add 8 cents for postage. 
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Buck Hill Falls 


SUMMER SETTLEMENT FOR FRIENDS AND 
FRIENDLY PEOPLE, IN THE 
POCONO MOUNTAINS. 


LOTS IN DEMAND. 


Tue reopening of the Inn, with the visits of guests and 
friends, and the occupancy of the cottages, has brought 
a lively demand for lots. Several have been sold or are 
under negotiation. Prices are above last year’s figures. 
Original purchasers who have been persuaded to sell a 
lot have made a good profit. 

The Company still has good lots in the original Plot- 
ting. The price is $r50. For each lot the purchaser 
takes one share of stock. The par value of this is $roo. 

We believe the stock a safe and a good investment. 
Purchasers of stock need not buy lots. 


BUCK HILL FALLS COMPANY, Cuarces F. 
Junxins, Secretary and Treasurer, office 1024 Race 
Street, Philadelphia. 

Rosert Benson, Superintendent, Cresco Station and 
P. O. (Lackawanna — Monroe Co., Pa. 


Coun Friends’ ‘ie 


Published by the 
New York Young Friends’ Association. 


HENRY W. WILBUR, Eprror 
19 West Fourteenth Street, New York City. 


H. M. HAVILAND, Businzss Eprror, 
19 Whitehall Street, New York City. 


Monthly, 75 cents per annum. 25 cents for six 
months’ trial. 


With Frienwps’ Inte iicEncer $2.50; with Scattered 
Seeds $1.00 ; all three $2.85. 


SEND POR SAMPLE COPY. 


ELLWOOD HEACOCK 
UNDERTAKER 


TELEPHONE 
1313 VINE STREET 


ESTABLISHED 1860 


EsSTASLISHED 1680 


--CHAIRS RUSHED.. 


AND RE-RUSHED 
Chair Cane, Rattan, Reeds,Splints 
Flats, Open Woven Cane, Close 
Woven Cane and Rushes con- 
stantly on 4@~ At the Old Stand, 


GEO. W. BRENN 
1306 N. Marshall St.,Philedelphia, Pa 
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If everybody could have ade- 
quate life insurance at no cost at 
all, what a step in the march of 
civilization ! 

The next best is the safest at 
the lowest cost, furnished to and 
by the members of the 


PENN [MUTUAL LIFE, 
921-3-5 Chestnut St. 
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TWENTIETH CENTURY GOOD WORDS. 
XXV. 

WE must take Jesus's example as the standard by | 
which to interpret his teaching. Otherwise it is possi- 
ble to deduce from isolated sayings of the Master the 
most divergent and contradictory ideas of right and 
wrong. ELBERT RUSSELL. 


From his paper read at the Friends’ Peace Conference, 
Philadelphia, 1go1, 





PART IN KINDNESS. 


PART in kindness, friends, nor take 
With you memories that may make 
All your lives a long heartache. 


Part in gentleness and peace, 
Let all wrath and clamor cease, 
Lest the bitterness increase. 


Part, O friends, at morn or night 
As if death were just in sight ; 
As if love were life’s own light. 
—Margaret E. Sangster. 


CHARACTER BUILDING. 


Address by Joseph Wharton, President of the Board of Managers 
of Swarthmore College, at Commencement, Sixth month 10, 1go2. 


SWARTHMORE GRADUATES OF 1902: A year ago I 
spoke here to your predecessors of the formation of 
habits, and of the gradual development of habits into 
automatic functions, the ultimate result being the for- 
mation of character. Let us to-day attempt to look 
further into this formation or building up of character. 

Huxley in his early manhood was troubled by 
self-questioning whether anything can exist indepen- 
dent of its attributes ; as, for instance, can iron exist 
without its qualities of hardness, weight, opacity, etc. 
The question has puzzled many minds since Kant con- 
ceived that this could be; that a “ Ding an sich,” a 
thing in itself, an entity without qualities, might exist, 
imperceptible to any actual or conceivable sense—a 
noumenon underlying the various phenomena by which 
we take cognizance of it. 

Though we may thus attempt to separate an im- 
aginary substance from its qualities by calling these lat- 
ter accidents, in all ordinary processes not only of cog- 
nition but of thought, we know or conceive of things 
only by their perceptible qualities—their characteris- 
tics. Similarly, we know or conceive of a person by 
his characteristics, the sum of which is his character. 

Even when we imagine a soul, an impalpable, im- 
perishable essence, we cannot fail to conceive it as hav- 
ing qualities or characteristics—that is, character; we 
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| that is a different thing) is himself. 


Volume LIX. 
Number 2s. 


think of it as lovely or odious, vile or noble, as the 
case may be. 

Without attempting to pry further into the mystery 
of being, we may begin our problem by assuming that 
a person’s character (not his reputation, mark you, for 
We then encoun- 
ter the question, Can that character be changed ; can 
it be built up or ruined, improved or degraded; can 
the person thus, by voluntary choice and effort, change 
himself ? 

The answer must be affirmative. Obviously, by 
long persistence in one course, this man makes him- 
self a drunkard, a liar, and a thief. By long per- 
sistence in another course that man makes himself 
temperate, upright in conduct, and truthful in speech. 
The two may have been at first much alike, and 
capable of taking either path ; but the character of 
each has been modified by degrees until they are far 
assunder, each fixed in his own course for evil or for 
good. Choice, volition, effort, action, have resulted in 
habit which grew to be largely automatic, and be- 
came rigid as character; hard to change, but, while 
life endures, not quite impossible to change. 

The Prophet Jeremiah forcibly depicted this evil 
condition of character when heasked, ‘‘ Can the leopard 
change his spots ?’’ signifying thereby that the Jews 
of his time had so long and persistently sinned that for 
them now to become righteous would be as hard as 
for a leopard to be rid of his spots; and Jesus, in his 
Sermon on the Mount, testified to the persistence of 
character (though physical character only was ex- 
pressed) when he said,“ Which of you by taking 
thought can add one cubit unto his stature.” 

Yet many noble Jews have lived in all the genera- 
tions since Jeremiah’s time, and many men of other 
races have been helped by his words to lift themselves 
from the bondage of sin; that is, of evil habits. And 
it may be possible for future generations of mankind, 
by taking thought, to increase, in the course of ages, 
their physical stature, as it is possible for them to im- 
prove in all other respects no one knows to what degree. 

Darwin has shown that many kinds of organic 
beings have in the long ages been so far changed by 
their circumstances as to develop into new species, 
and doubtless the various races of men have in like 
unpremeditated manner undergone changes. but 
mankind alone, by their increasing knowledge and 
mastery of nature’s secrets and forces, have acquired 
the power to create circumstances, purposely to form 
habits also, and thus by taking thought to change 
physique, intellect and morals. 

Even with the splendid results of old Greek cul- 
ture before us we can declare that no limit has yet 
been found to the possible intentional development of 
humanity toward that perfection of which some of our 
race do not cease to dream, and which is set before us 
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as duty in the commandment, “ Be ye perfect, even as 
your Father in heaven is perfect.’’ 

Are not all sinners called to repentance and to 
righteous living—called upon, therefore, to change and 
amend their character—would they be so called if it 
were impossible to obey? Difficult, surely, but not 
impossible, as all men know; as many men of many 
races knew long ages ago. It was neither Jew nor 
Christian who wrote : 


Facilis descensus Averni, sed revocare gradum 
Hic labor, hoc opus est. 


Hard work it is to climb out of the depths, yet it 
may be done ; indeed, every one must do it or perish. 

Naturally the growing period of youth is the time 
in which character is most pliable, and is therefore 
mostly formed. You, who in your youth have en- 
joyed the advantage of some years training at Swarth- 
more, have gone far in building up your characters ; 
but that process no more ends on Commencement 
Day than does the acquisition of knowledge. 

The German philosopher, Hegel, points out that 
“to be’”’ is “to become ;”’ that at the moment when 
anything comes into existence it instantly commences 
to change, to become something different, and that the 
processes of change never cease. This cannot be de- 
nied ; no doubt everything changes, everything moves, 
but at rates so very different that we are justified in 
speaking of some objects as fixed—the fixed stars, for 
instance. It is in this sense that we sometimes speak 
of a character as fixed; meaning that it is so well 
established that conspicuous change is not to be ex- 


pected—meaning also that what change does occur will 
probably be in the direction already established. 
Though your characters are already reasonably 
well formed, they are to develop to fuller maturity ; 
you must decide what directions that development 


shall take. You are to choose what your characters 
shall be in the future. What, then, are the indispens- 
able foundations of such character as you most ad- 
mire in others and desire for yourselves? Are they 
not veracity, earnestness, diligence, perseverance, 
joined with other traits, such as Paul’s famous three, 
faith, hope, and love ? 

Veracity is obviously indispensable, and this not 
merely in the narrow sense of telling the truth, but in 
the broader sense of perceiving the truth and holding 
fast to it; of the power to distinguish between true 
and false. 

As the mind that has built itself up with accurate 
knowledge of many things readily assimilates further 
accretions of true knowledge, while almost uncon- 
sciously rejecting falsehood or error, so the spirit that 
has been nourished with true conceptions, and imbued 
with the love of them, easily recognises further truth. 
“ The Spirit of Truth will guide you into all truth.” 

Superstition, cant, humbug, and doubt melt away 
before such uncompromising veracity—such sanity and 
clearness of vision—such abhorrence of lies and 
illusions ; while toleration of falsehood in any form 
ends in eclipsing the light within you, and when “the 
light that is in thee be darkness, how great is that 
darkness.” 


It is possible so to cultivate and develop this ve- 
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racity, this clearness of vision, this sanity of judgment, 
by attending to it and obeying it, that you will seldom 
or never suffer the torment of doubt as to your proper 
course. Thus you attain to decision of character, 
wasting no time or effort in following false courses ; 
commercial probity and fair dealing in all things thus 
become spontaneous. 

Diligence is everywhere justly commended. It 
lightens all tasks, grows easier with practice, leads its 
possessor to stand before princes. ‘ The hand of the 
diligent maketh rich.” ‘ The hand of the diligent 
shall bear rule.”’ ‘The soul of the diligent shall be 
made fat.” We all know these proverbs and accede 
to them, yet I confess to a lurking sympathy for the 
boy who “liked a nice rainy day, when it was 
too rainy to go to school and just rainy enough to go 
fishing’”’ ;and my one favorite line of all that Walt Whit- 
man wrote is, ‘‘I will loaf, and invite my soul.” My 
many years of diligence, with occasional brief periods 
of recreation, have impressed upon me two things: 
First, the absolute necessity of diligence if one means 
to be or do anything or get anywhere ; secondly, the 
luxury of those intervals of relaxation, so different 
from all that habitual laziness can afford. 

You who have studied at Swarthmore have no 
doubt confirmed here the habit of diligence inherited 
from your good ancestors, and you are sure, I think, 
to carry that habit into whatever career you may now 
engage—in business, study, trading, housekeeping, or 
what not. 

Do not be misled by the notion that competence, 
or even wealth, the natural results of diigence, carry 
with them a presumption of vulgarity and undue devo- 
tion to material objects, and that there is something 
noble in a sort of genteel poverty. Penury is not the 
normal condition of healthy life, and is not conducive 
to improvement of any sort. Prosperity with reason- 
able abundance, pecuniary independence, must be your 
aim, and should be the reward of your diligence. 
Wealth can never be reached by more than a very 
small proportion of mankind; should you attain it, 
accept it without arrogance, and use it wisely. John 
Wesley’s maxim, ‘“ Make all you can, save all you 
can, give all you can,” deserves to be remembered. 
Robert Burns’ verse also: 

‘* Not for to hide it in a hedge, 
Or for a train attendant, 
But for the glorious privilege 
Of being independent.’’ 

Neither the old Greek humbug Diogenes, nor the 
old Jewish pauper Lazarus, is any pattern for you to 
follow. 

Perseverance crowns the other traits by keeping 
them in action until the end is achieved, when “ finis 
coronat opus.” Veracity, earnestuess, diligence may 
all be engaged in some meritorious work, yet, if they 
are allowed to flag and fail before the purpose is 
achieved, all is in vain. Two homely proverbs come 
to mind “‘ Brag is a good dog, but hold-fast is a better,”’ 
and “It’s dogged as does it.” A nobler saying and 
from a higher source is ‘“ Blessed is he that endures 
to the end.” Because he had endured to the end Paul 
could say that he had fought a good fight, had kept 
the faith, and that a crown of glory awaited him. 
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Earnestness is enjoined in two Scripture texts 
exactly fitted to impart vigor and resolution where 
uncertain convictions and feeble purposes prevail. 
The first of these injunctions is ‘‘ Thou shalt love the 
Lord thy God with all thy heart, and with all thy 
soul, and with all thy mind.” The second injunction 
is ‘‘ Whatsoever thy hand findeth to do, do it with 
thy might.” 

We all have known persons who lived in 
accordance with these rules and have felt the comfort 
of contact with them, for their presence confirms our 
vision, opens our way, increases our strength ; they 
inspire cheerful confidence, attract co-workers in their 
undertakings, and accomplish what seemed impossible. 
All history shows us that wherever a great movement 
took place among men it had for nucleus or central 
energy some si gle resolute magnetic soul from which 
a progressive polarity emanated, passing into others 
and yet others, inspiring with organic force, crystallizing 
into organic forms masses of mankind who before were 
little better than dead matter. 

As the earth was without form and void until the 
Spirit of God moved, bringing light, life, and order out 
of chaos, so from age to age, in region after region, a 
penetrating, luminous thrill strikes through the dismal 
ancient welter of vices and superstitions, compelling all 
things to range themselves into new life, new order, 
new activity for some new purpose. 

A verse of Thomas de Celano’s tremendous poem, 
“Dies irz,”” may be applied to the resonant potency 
of such a human spirit, in which he says of the last 
trump,— 

Tuba, mirum spargens sonum, 
Per sepulcra regionum 
Coget omnes ante thronum. 

Now in every case this urgent, organizing will obey- 
ed those two injunctions. What it loved and desired 
it loved with all its might ; what it found to do it did 
with its might, and its might increased with its task. 

To name but a few of the great cominanding spirits : 
Moses, Jesus, Mohammed, Gregory, Luther, Loyola, 
Calvin; Alexander, Hannibal, Cesar, Charlemagne, 
Gustavus-Adolphus, Cromwell, Frederic, Washington, 
each did with his might the work that his hand found to 
do, and each was the centre of far-reaching influence. 
Innumerable instances must occur to you, where, in 
all ages and in all conditions of life, the strong will 
prevailed, shaping all things to its ideal. Just now 
the young President of our nation illustrates this in the 
“ strenuous life’’ which he advocates and practices. 

Does it seem to you desirable to possess and to 
wield such influence, moulding into new and nobler 
uses the persons and materials around you? Then 
do with your might what your hands find to do. 
Weigh and consider of course, but not too long ; 
choose your path, your career, your work, your friends, 
and then no cowardly flinching or sneaking—what 
your hands have found to do, do it with your might. 

These four essential traits of superior character, 
Veracity, Earnestness, Diligence, Perseverance, are by 
no means all you must strive to acquire or improve. 
Other desiderata are physical vigor and beauty, mental 
alertness and power, amiability and good manners, love 
and beneficence toward your fellow creatures. 
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All these and more, with all their splendid rewards, 
are open to you young persons in this glorious world, 
which we old persons are soon to leave after having 
done our several parts in making better things possible 
for our successors. 

The various possessions for which we elders toiled 
we must leave to the younger generation, retaining 
nothing to carry into any other field of existence but 
the characters we have builded up ; nothing, in other 
words, but our very selves, fashioned and constituted 
as our several careers here may have shaped us. 

You also can have no other fate. Some of you 
may apparently become burdens to your fellow-men, 
to be supported by them, yet in some way blessing 
them, or you may heap up riches, knowing not who 
shall gather them; but whether you serve and aid 
your fellows, or live apart in selfish isolation, or fall 
into wickedness, you also, having done your work for 
good or ill, having builded up your several characters 
by your thoughts and actions, must retire with those 
characters as your final and sufficient reward. May 
your characters then reflect credit and honor not only 
upon this College, the little Alma Mater you are 
quitting, but also upon the great Alma Mater, the wide 
open world, into which you, as mature men and women, 
are now about to enter, and from which you are in the 
fullness of time also to graduate. 


BLUE RIVER MEETING. 
A SHORT ACCOUNT OF THE ORIGIN OF BLUE RIVER 
MONTHLY AND QUARTERLY MEETINGS. 
BY ELLWOOD TRUEBLOOD. 


BLuE River Monthly and particular meetings were 
established and first held at Blue River, Washington 
county, Indiana Territory, the first of Seventh month, 
1815, under the care of West Branch Quarterly 
Meeting, Ohio, a committee of that meeting being in 
attendance, coming all that long distance, through an 
almost unbroken forest, to be present at the opening 
meeting. 

Blue River Quarterly Meeting was established at 
Blue River, First month 16, 1819, also under the care 
of West Branch, Ohio, and was afterward held 
alternately at Blue River, and Lick Creek, in Orange 
county, some twenty-five miles farther west. 

From the date of the establishment of the Quarter, 
in 1819, until the Separation in 1828-9, the growth 
and expansion of the Society in this new country was 
surely marvellous. One of the first propositions that 
came before the new Quarter was a request from a 
settlement of Friends some eight or nine miles farther 
west for a meeting to be established in their neighbor- 
hood. This request was granted, the new meeting 
bearing the expressive name of ‘“ Mount Pleasant.” 
It seems to have been the custom with Friends to 
name their meetings from some peculiarity of the 
surrounding landscape, some nearby mountain, creek, 
river, or lake. This pleasing custom was preserved in 
giving names to the various meetings, some sixteen or 
seventeen in number, established by Blue River 
Quarterly Meeting, in the nine years of its existence 


"Read at Blue River Quarterly Meeting, Fifth month 24, 1goz. 
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prior to the Separation. Thus we have Honey Creek, 
Driftwood, White River, Sand Creek, Beech Grove, 
etc. One of the peculiar features of this outgrowth of 
the Society was the direction it took, for like the 
“Star of Empire,’’ it moved toward the setting sun. 
It crossed the State of Indiana, until it struck the 
western border, near where !erre Haute now stands, 
crossed the Wabash into Illinois, and established one 
meeting in that Statein 1820. And all along its track 
it left flourishing meetings, which were a blessing to 
the communities in which they were held. Some of 
these were quite large. Two of the monthly meetings, 
Fairfield and White Lick, being at some distance from 
the parent meeting, felt strong enough to hold a 
Quarter of their own, which they applied for, and the 
application was granted, this new Quarter bearing the 
name of ‘ White Lick.” 

But the unfortunate controversy and final separation 
of 1828-9, blighted all this fair prospect, and paralyzed 
in a great measure this wonderful growth, and under 
the influence of contention and discord the members 
grew lukewarm and indifferent, and many of the 
meetings finally went down, and when the smoke of 
the conflict was lifted, but few of them remained true 
to their ancient heritage. 

After this unhappy occurrence, Blue _ River 
Quarterly Meeting appeared to have lost in a great 
measure, its evangelical ardor, and a spell of lethargy 
seemed to have overshadowed it, and but little signs 
of outside life appeared, but it was not intended in the 
councils of Divine Goodness that the precious seed 
that had thus been sown should all be lost, for in the 
intervals between 1828 and 1839, a settlement of 
Friends had been formed at Highland Creek, Indiana, 
some four miles west of the old Blue River home, and 
about the year 1840 they applied and had a meeting 
established in their neighborhood. Sood after this 
quite a number of Friends came from the East and 
settled in the vicinity of this new meeting, adding very 
much to its strength and upbuilding. In the year 1845 
occurred an incident which may in part explain why 
the Friends of Illinois and Southern Indiana are bound 
together in such close bonds of union and fellowship. 

There came a ministering Friend from Washington 
county, Pennsylvania, led doubtless by the Divine 
Spirit, and stopped a few days for religious service and 
social visiting. The name of the Friend was Joseph 
Mills, the father of our friends Joshua L. and Abel 
Mills. 

He informed us he had been to Putnam county, 
Illinois, to seek a new home, travelling that long 
distance in his own conveyance, and that he expected 
‘soon to move to that locality with his family. He 
furthermore informed us that the outlook for a settle- 
ment of Friends in that locality, and the establishment 
of a meeting at no distant day, was very favorable. 
The pleasant manner and devoted bearing of this dear 
Friend enlisted the sympathy of our people in the new 
movment and all connected with it. It was not long 
before some of our friends were moved in Gospel love 
to visit this new settlement, which tended to strengthen 
the bond of union and fellowship already formed, so that 
when Friends of that locality felt the need of a meeting 
for worship and discipline, they applied to Blue River 


to establish the same. Committees were appointed to 
attend the opening of their meetings. To fill these 
appointments required heroic effort ; it meant several 
weeks away from home, anda long and weary journey 
of several hundred miles over new and unbroken roads 
in their own conveyances. But all this was looked 
upon as a labor of love, and was performed without 
murmur or complaint. Some members of these com- 
mittees are still living, who have travelled over these 
long distances four or five times to be present at the 
opening of the different meetings. It was thus that the 
Friends of Illinois and southern Indiana were bound 
together by indissoluble ties, so that when Illinois 
Yearly Meeting was established, Blue River and all its 
constituent branches were transferred together, and 
became a part of that yearly meeting. 


PRESIDENT SCHURMAN’S VIEWS. 


From the address of President J. G. Schurman, of Cornell University, 
at Boston, Fifth month 31. 


I po not believe that war as such ever has ennobled a 
nation or ever will or can ennoble it. The moral 
potency never lies in the fighting, but in the cause. 
War itself is the baneful mother of pain and misery 
and death. Our great general said truly : ‘‘War is hell.” 
It is a purgatory to be endured only for the sake of 
some heavenly end beyond. What ennobled and 
immortalized your heroes of the civil war but main- 
tenance of the Union and the emancipation of the 
slave? The liberation of the oppressed Cubans and 
the happy establishment of the Cuban republic pur- 
suant to the wishes of the Cubans is what ennobled 
our recent war with Spain. And now that we have 
magnanimously hauled down the stars and stripes in 
Cuba, it will be easier for us to consummate the glory 
of our Spanish war by granting the prayers of 
6,500,000 Christians in Luzon and the Visayas for the 
establishment of an independent Philippine republic. 

The Philipinos will never be content till we allow 
them to govern themselves in their own way, as we 
have already allowed the Cubans. By all means take 
your time; have guarantees for the fulfilment of 
your pledges to Spain and to the world ; assure pro- 
tection to every Philipino who has aided your army 
and navy and civil administration ; only let the Philip- 
inos know that when all these vital interests are as- 
sured you will, under such guarantees as you devised 
for the external defense and the internal protection of 
Cuba, permit them as you have already permitted the 
Cubans, to institute an independent republic. Such a 
declaration of policy will insure peace. Without it there 
may be announcements of peace, peace, but there will 
be no peace. For a national sentiment once awakened 
will be satisfied with nothing short of national 
independence. 

Shall we then exchange our national ideal of liberty 
and peace for subjugation and war ? We must choose 
one or the other. England, as Mr. Bryce has said, 
governs India by means of gunpowder. _Is this to be 
our exemplar in the Philippines? And for India 
England makes Russia her enemy ; and she not only 
waged war in the Crimea, but carried it into Afghan- 
istan, Burmah, and China; and in these latter days 





she felt constrained to destroy the Dutch republic, 
north of the Cape of Good Hope, which offers an 
alternative route to India. I have not time to men- 
tion England's other possessions throughout the world ; 
and the wars they entail in every continent. But I 
assert, and I challenge any one to contradict the state- 
ment, that dependencies won by the sword can be held 
only by the sword. And I conclude that if we are to re- 
tain our historic policy of peace we shall have to grant 
the Philipinos the independence to which they aspire, 
and for which they have fought and will fight. We 
are at the parting of the ways. Shall it be peace or 
—a sword? 

Given the cause you cannot escape the effect. 
So long as there is conquest and domination on the 
one side, there will always be hatred and revolt on 
the other. And when the conquered nation is moved 
by antipathy of race, by a sense of wrong, and by a 
love of independence it dilates even to the stature of 
its titanic conqueror. ‘A nation of men unanimously 
bent on freedom,” says Emerson, “‘ can easily confound 
the arithmetic of statists and achieve extravagant 
actions out of all proportion to their means.” 


But if the subjugation of other races and peoples 
provokes the victims to endless war and nerves them 
with inextinguishable might, it also produces its in- 
evitable effects upon the conquering nation itself. It 
leads to the glorification of force. It blights political 
ideals. It clogs the wheels of reform. It defies 
morality. It enthrones Mars and dethrones Jehovah, 
the God of justice, mercy, and righteousness. It 
kindles the fierce fires of race feud and hatred. It 
generates contempt of humanity in a skin of black, 
yellow, or brown. It leads to retaliation of insult, 
cruelty, and treachery by ferocity and inhumanity. 
The horrors of torture grow familiar, aye, and the 
slaughter of peaceful citizens and the massacre of 
little children. Thus wars of conquest and domination 
are not only a hell in their external manifestations, 
they beget hell in the mind and heart of the conquerors. 
And -this psychological process is inevitable. You 
can no more divorce the effect from the cause than 
you can change the laws of gravitation. ‘‘Asa system 
of slavery (says Frederic Harrison) prepares the slave- 
holding caste for any inhumanity that may seem to 
defend it, so an empire of subjects trains up the imper- 
ial race to every injustice and deadens them to any form 
of selfishness,’’ Imperialism is twice cursed: it curses 
him that gives and him that takes. Nor shall I hesitate 
to describe the imperialist. That American is an im- 
perialist who sees in our lordship over the Christian 
Philipinos of Luzon and the Visayas a permanent 
policy and not a passing responsiblity issuing in 
Philippine independence. Our whole Cuban policy is 
the opposite of imperialism. And 4 has not only 
covered us with glory, but has dignified and elevated 
our political life and quickened and intensified the honor 
and conscience of all our people.. A republic thrives 
by the practice of liberty, justice, and righteousness. 
The sine qua non of its existence is peace. 


There is at least one other national ideal I do intend 
to consider because in a manner it embraces all others 
and is, by universal agreement, the soul and animating 
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principle of our republic. I mean the sacred and 
inalienable principle of liberty ; the self-evident axiom 
that all just governments derive their authority 
from the consent of the governed ; the right, implanted 
by God and inviolable to man, of every people under 
heaven to earth’s chief blessing for humanity—the 
blessing of self-government and national independence. 

This simple and sublime principle needs neither 
explanation nor defense anywhere in the United 
States. The Bible in which it was first given to the 
world is the Declaration of Independence. It was 
inscribed on the continent, thus dedicating and _ sancti- 
fying it for all ages, by the blood of martyrs all the 
way from Lexington to Yorktown. And what you 
claimed and asserted for yourselves you pronounced 
the right and heritage of every people on the globe. 
Every popular uprising against tyrannical government 
was sure of your sympathy and moral support. The 
heart of the nation was with the peoples of South 
America, Greece, Poland, and Hungary in their strug- 
gles for national independence. Home rule for Ireland 
you even made an issue in your own national politics. 
For emanicipation of Cuba from oppression you went 
to war with Spain, and, nobly true to your ideals, you 
have aided the Cubans in establishing an independent 
republic. If any man tells me you will do less for 
your fellow-Christians in the Philippines, who fell under 
your power asan incidental and unforseen result of that 
humanitarian war for the deliverance of Cuba, I will 
answer that he slanders the American people, whose 
entire history gives the lie to so base a calumny. You 
cannot deny to any other people the right of govern- 
ing themselves in their own way, for the United States 
itself rests and must rest on the principle of the consent 
of the governed. Any action taken by any party in 
contravention of that principle is intrigue against the 
life of the republic. 


Tue brightness and buoyancy which make the 
day cheerful ; which lift the wearied and the ill from 
their depression, and which impart courage when dis- 
aster seems imminent, are priceless gifts. The merry 
making the best of things, seeing the silver edge along 
the thickening clouds, remembering how much worse 
misfortune might have befallen, and being cheery when 
others are discouraged, how noble are these qualities 
when put in practice and how brave they may be. I 
agree, in a measure, with the brilliant French woman — 
who said that ‘‘the joyousness of a spirit is an index 
of its power ’’—words true for all time. 1t should be 
a matter of conscience with us to maintain serenity of 
outward appearance at all times.—[Selected. | 

Bes s€ 

Wuat a tame world this would be if we had not 
perpetually the shock of adverse judgment and opinion. 
Storms root the oak, fire tempers steel, great epochs 
make history; and adversity well borne makes char- 
acter.—[ Frances E.- Willard. ] 

>¢€ 
For right is right, since God is God, 
And right the day must win ; 


To doubt would be disloyalty, 
To falter would be sin. —[F. W. Faber. ] 
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PHILADELPHIA, SIXTH MONTH 21, 1902. 


Reading matter, for insertion the same week, must reach 
us not later than Third-day. 
Please add on all letters, P. O. Box 924. 


SLAVERY REVIVING. 

In London Yearly Meeting one of the subjects that 
occasioned discussion was the continued maintenance 
of slavery in one of the English possessions, the island 
of Zanzibar, on the east coast of Africa. The Eng- 
lish Friends have made very earnest efforts to have 
the slave system abolished, and have sent out to 
Pemba a number of mission workers, some of whom 
have fallen at their posts, victims of the climatic con- 
ditions and the trying duties involved. 

In the yearly meeting it was regretfully admitted 
that the imperial officials who should carry out the 
edicts of liberation for the slaves were “ half-hearted,”’ 
plainly holding the view that it was a mistake not to 
have kept them in bondage. As a contrast with this, 
one Friend mentioned the course pursued by France in 
Madagascar, the slaves having been liberated as soon as 
the island came into French control. Some had feared 
the consequences of this—even some anti-slavery peo- 
ple, “‘ but it had worked very well ’’—unless the excep- 
tion were made that some of the large slaveholders 
thought the emancipation hard on them. 

It is to be noted that the reported attitude of the 
British officials finds its likeness elsewhere. In the 
German colonies of West Africa slavery is maintained, 
and in the Congo region, over which King Leopold of 
Belgium is a sort of potential ruler, the treatment of 
the unfortunate native people has been at times—if not 
continuously—as bad as it ever was a century ago or 
more, when the slave-ships were gathering their car- 
goes of human victims. 

In our Philippine “ possessions’’ the same thing 
has been shaping. Some “large operations ”’ in plant- 
ing have been planned there, and it has been proposed 
that some of the ‘“ dattos’’—native chiefs—should 
have charge, and the labor be performed by slaves. 
The fact that the constitution of the United States 
says that “ neither slavery nor involuntary servitude ” 
shall exist where it applies is met by the ruling that 
‘“‘possessions’’ such as the imperialists propose to 
make of the Philippine Islands have no protection un- 
der the constitution, but must submit to the tender 
mercies of the General Smiths and Major Glenns—and 
slave-drivers, if they shall gain a foothold. 

It was pointed out in the United States Senate, in 
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the course of some recent discussion, that the danger 
of a revival of slaveholding under the shadow of 
the American flag is serious. It would be, in all 
probability, very profitable to the slaveholders, and the 
situation in the Philippines just now is much like that 
in the Southern States when the cotton. gin came into 
use. The invention of that machine, and the demon- 
stration of its practical value in the preparation of cot- 
ton, seventy-five years ago, checked completely every 
tendency toward even the gradual abolition of slavery, 
and hardened and fixed the purpose of the ‘‘ Cotton 
States ’’ to retain their slaves, and even to extend the 
system into the free States. The temptation of the 
enormous profits to be rapidly made by a small but 
powerful company of slaveholders was irresistible, and 
every consideration of humanity and justice was swept 
aside by the demand for great cotton crops produced 
at the lowest possible cost by slaves. 

Such temptations evidently are at hand now. It 
is so in East Africa, so in West Africa, so in the Phil- 
ippines. Avarice is no less present as an influence 
upon the actions of men than it was in the day when 
Wilberforce and Clarkson contended in England for 
the abolition of the slave trade. . Indeed, there never 
was a time when the tendency was stronger to regard 
“labor” not as a service to be performed by human 
individuals but as a factor simply in a general indus- 
trial result, to be accomplished wholesale and mechan- 
ically. In such calculations the employment of bodies 
of slaves is quite natural and very convenient. 


THe Committee of the Board of Managers of 
Swarthmore College having in charge the nomination 
of a President received from Joseph Swain, on Sec- 
ond-day last, the announcement of his definite accept- 
ance of the invitation to Swarthmore, and of his resig- 
nation of the presidency of the University of Indiana. 
A meeting of the Board of Managers to give formal 
sanction to the action of the committee has been 
called. 

The subscriptions to the fund for college purposes 
had reached, on the 1oth instant, rather more than 
four hundred thousand dollars. It had been agreed 
with President Swain, a fortnight before, that if this 
sum should be subscribed by Commencement or a day 
or two after, the completion of the needed fund of six 
hundred thousand dollars might be confidently ex- 
pected, with a vigorous and united effort of the friends 
of the College. This is now the work at hand, and it 
is to be hoped no effort will be relaxed to make up the 
fund. 

The College and the Society of Friends are to be 
congratulated, we are sure, upon the conclusion now 
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reached. President Swain is a mature and able edu- 
cator, with large experience in college and university 
administration. He brings to Swarthmore the pur- 
pose to develop, along the lines legitimate for the in- 
stitution, the best possible results. A strong, and in- 
deed controlling, motive in his transferring his work 


from the University of Indiana, which has so grown | last surviving child of the late Thcmas Wetherald. 
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and increased during his presidency, is his interest in | 
| keeping quite up with the news of the world until she was 88 


the Society of Friends, and his desire to be serviceable 
to it. 
administration. 

THERE is no Scripture Lesson this week. We shall resume 


the lessons next week, giving those prepared for First-day, 
Seventh month 6. 


THe pages of the INTELLIGENCER, we believe, are read | 


throughout. Noneofthemareneglected. Care is taken as to 


everything that goes in them—advertisements and all. 





BIRTHS. 
GARDNER.—At Canandaigua, N. Y., Sixth month 14, 
1902, to Anson L. and Edith Gardner, a son, who is named 
Sunderland P. Gardner, for his grandfather. 
LIPPINCOTT. —At Philadelphia, Sixth month 1, 1902, to 


C. Carroll and Mary Ewing Lippincott, a daughter, who is 
named Grace. 


DEATHS. 


FRENCH.—At her home, Mullica Hill, N. J., Fifth month | 


26, 1902, Keturah M. French, in the 89th year of her age ; a 
member of Pilesgrove Monthly Meeting. 


HARLAN.—At his home in New Castle hundred, New | 
Castle county, Del., Sixth month 14, 1902, Caleb Harlan, | 


M.D., in his 88th year, 

[He was many years engaged in medical practice in Wil- 
mington, Del., and having been made executor of the will of 
John Ferris, who left his estate to found a reform school, has 
for several years given much attention to that institution, the 
Ferris Reform School. } 

HAVILAND.—At her home, in Purchase, New York, 
Fifth month 19, 1902, Mary C., wife of Charles C. Haviland. 

This dear Friend left her family and large circle of friends so 
quickly that the space between life here and life eternal seems 
very short. . 

She was in her accustomed seat at Purchase Meeting on 
First-day morning, the 18th, and before the closing of another 
day her spirit had returned to its Maker. eae 

HOOPES.—At Chelten Hills, Montgomery county, Pa., 
Sixth month 12, 1902, Abner, infant son of Wilmer W. and 
Martha Lippincott Hoopes. 

LOCKWOOD.—Suddenly, on Second-day, Sixth month 2, 
1902, J. Arthur Lockwood, at the home of his father-in-law, 
Jacob Corlies, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
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VANDERBECK.—In Philadelphia, Sixth month 3, 1902, 
at the residence of her son, George H. Vanderbeck, Sarah, 
wife of the late Henry P. Vanderbeck, in her 78th year. 

She wasa birthright member of the Society of Friends, and 
so remained until her marriage, when she resigned ; her sym- 
pathies were always with Friends, and she attended meetings 
when able to do so. ® 

WETHERALD.—At her home, Sandy Spring, Maryland, 
Fifth month 19, 1902, Esther Wetherald, in her 89th year, the 


She had an unusually bright mind, was a great reader, 


| years old. 
We wish for him an extended and successful 


Her life was a good example of contentment with her sur- 
roundings, though in quite straitened circumstances all her 
life. Having known her intimately for fifty years, | never 
heard her complain or wish for anything she could not afford 
to have. Truly she was an example to all around her. 

She was born in England, coming to this country when five 
years old. She taught school in Baltimore several years before 
moving to Sandy Spring with her widowed mother, a brother, 
and two sisters, all of whom died before her, also two brothers 
in Baltimore. E. 


WRIGHT.—At Bayside, Long Island, on Fourth-day, 
Fifth month 21, 1902, after a short illness, Mary Pearsall 
Willets, wife of Jordan Wright, in the 81st year of her age. 

Her life was one of untiring devotion to her family and a 
large circle of friends, who sincerely mourn her loss. Her 
actions spoke louder than words of her strong character, al- 
ways ready to do her part well and cheerfully and what she 
thought was right, although very often in poor health. 

Her heart was full of love and affection toward all ; of her 
it may truly be said—‘‘ None knew her but to love her, none 
named her but to praise.’’ 

‘« The folded hands so quick to do, 
Have earned indeed their last, long rest. 
Sleep quietly, rest peacefully, 
Oh ! loving mother, tender wife, 
Thou’ st passed the border land of death, 
And taken up the crown of Life.”’ 


SILAS W. HOLLINGSWORTH. 


In the death of Silas W. Hollingsworth, which occurred 
Fifth month 7, 1902, the community in which he lived has lost 
a most worthy citizen. Sixty-six years ago he was born in the 
house in which he died, the old Hollingsworth homestead, built 
by his grandfather in the year 1812. He was the oldest of a 
family of seven children. His mother died in his early child- 
hood, and at the age of 16 he was left by the death of his 
father with the sole responsibility of the rearing and educating 
of his younger brothers and sisters. Though he felt that in a 
more extended sphere he could perhaps have reached a higher 
ideal in his life-work, yet, at the call of duty, to which he was 


' ever loyal, he remained at home and assumed conscientiously 
| the guardianship of those thus providentially placed under his 
| care. 


PINE.—Suddenly, of apoplexy, at her home 152 North | 


15th street, Philadelphia, Fifth month 19, 1902, Mary A. W. 
Pine, widow of Samuel T. Pine, in her 68th year. 

She was a member of the Monthly Meeting of Friends held 
at Race Street. 

Interment at Newtown, Bucks county, on the 22d. 

SLAUGHTER.—At Parker, Kansas, Fifth month 23, 1902, 
Anna Evelyn, daughter of William and Susan L. Slaughter, 
aged 18 months and 11 days. 

STEVENSON.—At her home, near Burlington, N. J., 
Fourth month 25, 1902, Emaline, widow of Nathan Stevenson, 
aged 76 years ; a member of Burlington Monthly Meeting and 
Old Springfield preparative meeting. 


That he was faithful to this high trust, they and all who 
knew him can testify. Naturally retiring and unobtrusive in 
his disposition, those who knew him best knew more of the 
sterling qualities of his life and character. As the representa- 
tive of one of the oldest and most highly respected families in 
the community, he wastruly a worthy son of a worthy ancestry. 
He leaves a widow, who was Olivia Lewis, his faithful help- 
mate for many years, who has the sympathy of the entire 
community in her bereavement. 

To the memory of him as a man of solid worth and strict 
integrity, actuated by Christian experience, we, as a neighbor 
for many years, and a life-long friend, gladly offer this tribute. 
Long Green, Md. F.C. N. 


AT a recent cooking exhibition in Paris, President Loubet 
made a speech in which he declared that one of the reasons 
why so many foreigners like to visit Paris is that they are sure 
to get better things to eat there than anywhere else in the 
world, and he exhorted the cooks to use all their talent to 
maintain this supremacy for France. 
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SOCIETY NOTES. 
HENRY W. WILBuR attended the meeting at Plymouth (near 
Norristown, Pa.), First-day morning last, and in the afternoon 
addressed the conference on Purity, held by the quarterly 


meeting's committee. There was a large attendance at the 
conference. 


Samuel S. Ash and his family, who have so long had their 
home at 1717 Vine street, Philadelphia, will remove in a short 
time to Swarthmore, where they will reside. 


The ‘‘notice,’’ in last week's paper, of the afternoon 
meeting to be held in connection with the basket picnic of the 
First-day Schools in Philadelphia Quarter, announced in last 
week's issue, should have read ‘‘ beginning at 2 o'clock,’’ 
instead of 3. 


Scipio Quarterly Meeting occurs at North Street, N. Y., 
on the 28th instant. 


Haddonfield Quarterly Meeting has changed the time of 
holding the Meeting of Ministers and Elders from 2 o'clock 
to 3 o'clock in the afternoon of the day preceding the quarterly 
meeting. (From Josiah Rogers, Clerk). 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE: RESOLUTION. 
AT a meeting of the Board of Managers of Swarthmore Col- 


lege, held Sixth month g, 1902, the following resolution was 
unanimously adopted : 

‘In view of the resignation of President William W. 
Birdsall, which this Board has recently been obliged to con- 
sider with most serious care, we deem it fitting to offer to him 
assurance of our abiding personal respect, of our appreciation 
of the fidelity with which he has performed the various duties 
of his important position, and our unshaken belief that his 
course here has always been directed by earnest endeavor to 


serve to the best of his large ability the interests of Swarthmore 
College, 
‘« The Secretary is directed to forward to President Birdsall 


a certified copy of this minute, signed by the President of the 
Board.”’ 


WORK AT SWARTHMORE COLLEGE. 
THE work of Swarthmore College during the four 
years just closed has shown important features of 
progress along definitely chosen lines. 

One of these has been the development of the col- 
legiate instruction, and the strengthening of the differ- 
ent courses of study. The closing of the preparatory 
school, followed by the abolition of the sub-collegiate 
class, had left none but college classes, and the en- 
deavor has been systematically made to improve the 
work done by these. All the courses of study have 
undergone material change. The course in Arts has 
been least affected, but important additions have been 
made to the required work in the junior and senior 
years, and work in one modern language is made 
compulsory. In the Letters course the language re- 
quirements have been rearranged, and Latin has been 
made compulsory. In the Science course, stability of 
study and dignity of result have been aided by re- 
quiring the student to select one of the three branches 
as a major study, and in that branch to take all the 
work regularly offered ; an addition has been made to 
the required mathematics, and the language work has 
been better arranged. In Engineering the require- 
ments have been liberalized by the provision of eco- 
nomics, and by giving additional English and more 
language work. 


The development in English, Economics, History, 
and Biblical History has been especially notable. Dr. 
Appleton’s course in ‘“ World Literature,” begun in 
1899-1900, has been perhaps the most appreciated 
single course offered in the college. Dr. Holmes’s 
biblical literature and history, begun in 1g00-01, has 
been a valuable addition. 

An important and helpful change promoted by 
President Birdsall has been in the application of the 
endowment fund, dividing its income into scholarships, 
and naming them after the donors of the fund. This 
has proved to be a decided improvement over former 
plans, and has secured desirable students who could 
not otherwise have entered. The institution of three 
honor scholarships for work done in college has been 
serviceable in encouraging and maintaining high 
standards of work. The scholarships granted to 
Friends’ schools are now limited to their own students 
taking regular work and coming fully prepared. 

In the direction of more strict entrance requirements 
has been that of requiring for admission to three of the 
courses the equivalent of two years’ school work ina 
language, thus putting these courses on a level with 
the Arts course and with the work in other colleges 
of good standing. 

The number of students in the college has been 
increased. Considering college—not preparatory, or 
sub-collegiate—students only, the number enrolled 
was never before so large as in the college year just 
closed and that of 1899-1900. In the former year 
there were 207, and in the latter 208. This was a 
material increase from the college year 1897-8, when 
there were but 162 students inthe college. The figures 
of attendance have been as follows : 


Whole No. Students. 
. 162 
. 188 
. 208 
e 196 
. 207 


Year. 
1897-98 . 
1898-99 . 
1899-00 . 
1900-01 . 
1gO0I-O2 . 


The erection of the boys’ gymnasium was an 
important addition to the college equipment, and an 
encouragement to the young men, whose numbers have 
much increased since 1897-98, when there were 67. 

The raising of the entrance requirements did not 
affect unfavorably the number of students, as the 
entering class of 1901-02 was the largest for many 
years. The graduating class this year was the largest 
ever sent out, 52 in number. H. M. J. 


Ir is a vast mistake to assume, as is so often done, that the 
Roman Republic was destroyed by the invasions of Huns, 
Goths, and other barbarians. Rome fell by its own corrup- 
tions. The barbarian hordes which invaded its territory 
founded on it a far better and purer civilization. There can 
be no danger from the influences of European immigrants so 
long as the native-born inhabitants shall maintain the princi- 
ples of political freedom and morality. Among all the Italians 
and Huns who migrate to this country there is hardly a 
‘«machine politician.’’—[Philadelphia Record. } 


INVESTIGATION of a child's ability in the matter of identifi- 
cation, conducted in a German school, showed that the girls 
described a man's clothes with more or less accuracy, but said 
nothing of his face, while the boys just as generally described 
his face, but could tell nothing of his clothes. 
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CANADA HALF-YEARLY MEETING. 


For the first time, and at the request of an earnest 
young Friend, Nelson Chapman, in behalf of Friends 
at Uxbridge, our meeting held at Yonge Street in 
Eighth month (1901) adjourned to meet at Uxbridge 
the 26th of last month. 

The meeting in this place had considerably de- 
clined ; several members a few years ago moved to 
Dakota, others to Toronto, and elsewhere. Those 
remaining were widely separated, and the usual results 
followed. A few became useful members of other de- 
nominations, and others somewhat careless, or rest 
less, or unsatisfied ; but through the faithfulness of a 
number fortnightly meetings have been held. It was 
felt that under such circumstances an invitation of the 
kind, while meaning effort and sacrifice to those mak- 
ing it, manifested a spirit worthy of emulation and of 
encouragement. 

We found the small meeting-house recently painted, 
reshingled, the floor carpeted, and the seats nicely 
cushioned. The house occupies a commanding posi- 
tion overlooking valley and far-away hillsides, town, 
and well-tilled farms—a picture of prosperity in 
a beautiful landscape. 

The homes, too, had received extra attention in 
the preparation for the meeting, which impresses one 
with the value of holding the larger meetings in 
Friends’ neighborhoods, for the incentive it gives to 
general improvement. 

There were about twenty-five at select meeting. 
On First-day the meeting-house proved too small to 
accommodate all in attendance, who represented _ vari- 
ous denominations, but for the most part having an 
interest in the Society through marriage or family con- 
nection. The meeting was in harmony with the sur- 
roundings. Isaac Wilson spoke with great force, and 
afterwards appeared in supplication. Charles A. 
Toole also made a few remarks in a very acceptable 
manner. Inthe evening Isaac Wilson preached at the 
regular service of the Methodist church in the town on 
“Pure religion and undefiled,’ making a very strong 
contrast between it and defiled religion, which must 
have brought vividly to the minds of the very large 
assembly present the deficiencies of a merely professed 
religion when put in practice. 

At the meeting for worship, on Second-day, Isaac 
Wilson was wonderfully favored in his lucid exposi- 
tion of “‘ The Prodigal Son.” The Presbyterian min- 
ister was present, and sat with Isaac. He also spoke 
appreciatively of the opportunity, and engaged in 
prayer. Charles A. Toole and Lewis Toole spoke 
with much earnestness, the latter with special reference 
to the young. The meeting was beautiful and touch- 
ing in its solemnity. 

After luncheon the meeting for business was held. 
The answers to the queries elicited valuable comment. 
More than usual attention was given to the historical 
significance of that portion of the query relating to 
‘Oaths and all forms of oppression.”” In respect to 
Peace, it was thought well if the yearly meeting would 
secure sufficient copies of the ‘‘ Proceedings of Friends’ 
Peace Conference’’ for distribution among those in 
Church and State. 
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The Temperance question received attention, and 
the following statement seemed to meet with the ap- 
proval of most Friends: ‘‘ While cherishing the great 
principle of Quakerism which dignifies the individual 
with both the privilege and responsibility of living ac- 
cording to the dictates of private conscience, we rec- 
ognize, nevertheless, in the liquor traffic so great a 
stumbling block to the individual and to the community 
as to demand, in our opinion, not only the voluntary 
sacrifice of the personal right to indulge in strong 
drink, but legislative enactment to make its sale and 
use as a beverage unlawful. We are persuaded that 
the State should neither be the proprietor of nor a 
partner in the business, and that upon all occasions 
when opportunity affords expression we should, as 
Friends, whether fully approving proposed legislation 
or not, clearly avoid an attitude of indifference, or 
such as may be regarded practically a support of 
liquor interests. 

“Accordingly, we recommend all Friends and oth- 
ers to support and vote in favor of the ‘ Referendum,’ 
soon to be submitted to the electors of the Province.” 

After reference to the many kindnesses shown, 
and hospitality enjoyed, followed by a season of 
blessed and impressive quiet, the meeting adjourned, 
to meet at Yonge Street in Eighth month next. 

Wituiam G. Brown. 
Toronto, Ontario, Canada. 


A GRECIAN EXCURSION, 
From a private letter from Alice M. Atkinson, Ph.D., from 
Athens, Greece. 
(Concluded from Last Week.) 

Larissa looks very Turkish with minarets and 
mosques, but the people are Greek, of course, and 
there were a great many Greek soldiers in evidence, as 
befitted a border town. We had acharming little low- 
built house in which to lodge for the two nights we 
were there,—a bright blue and white balcony full of 
growing plants, and looking out on a mosque whereon 
was a fine storks’ nest. I think the storks were 
always there when we looked at it, standing on one 
leg, and in the morning making a delightful clacking, 
presumably to the storklings. Fourth-day morning 
we started on our drive to Tempe—the loveliest day 
we had had, a soft, warm May morning. We drove 
straight across the plain, among the flocks, starting up 
magpies and larks and strange gray-headed crows, 
coming across peasant women beating their clothes in 
the pools, passing scattered clusters of houses set with 
olive orchards and fruit-trees and gnarly willows— 
Olympus and Ossa before us all the while—till we 
reached Baba, a little village with its dismantled min- 
aret and mosque at the entrance to Tempe. 

Tempe means “the cuttings,” and it is really a 
gorge, with precipitous rocky sides, sometimes a 
thousand feet high, the slopes of Ossa and Olympus 
and the Peneius flowing along at the base. With all 
this wild and rather terrible aspect of the cliffs is com- 
bined the charm of tangled vines and flowers and trees 
along the river below. All along the banks grow 
great plane-trees, leaning out over the water in all 
sorts of picturesque and rugged shapes, and covered 
at this season with the most delicate little brown and 
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gold leaves, the spring foliage, especially lovely with | the Gulf of Volo and the little town of Histraea 


the sun shining through them and on the gray 
branches. The ground was starred with anemonies 
and yellow blossoms, and it was all so exquisitely 
beautiful that we kept exclaiming at every turn of the 
road, and could never decide which was most charm- 
ing,—the trees or the stream or the view through the 
walls of the gorge (once we thought we saw the sea), 
or the clear rushing streams that came flowing out 
from the rocks into the river. 

We lunched under some of the big plane-trees by 
a spring, stayed there for two hours or so, M. and I 
making detours to see if we could come upon the end 
of the gorge, and failing, but finding a more wondrous 
spring than any we had yet discovered, lined with 
green ferns and moss, and a queer little mill, of which 
you shall see a picture if the one I took of it succeeds. 
The drive back was quite as lovely, and all too short, 
especially through the “vale.’’ The way over the 
plain was beguiled with W.’s singing, and conundrums, 
and speculations as to what the curious mounds that 
we saw every now and then could contain. The sun 
was setting and the storks all flying home as we came 
near Larissa, with its minarets standing against the 
sky, and Ossa and Olympus just touched with color, 
on the horizon. Olympus is justthe mountain for the 
home of the gods. _I never saw anything more satis- 
factory than it is. Although so near us, in one way, 
it still seemed very remote and awe-inspiring. The 
next day we left Larissa, early in the morning, for 
Volo, to take the boat from there for Athens at noon. 


I forgot to tell of the spoil we carried off from 
Larissa—three copies of the “ Iliad” and one of the 
** Odyssey ’’ which M. and I found in a book shop, all 
Teubener editions. These we took with us to Tempe, 
having rushed into a book shop on the way to see if 
it were possible to find such things, and in them we 
carefully marked all we could of the places we had 
seen, and especially of Olympus. At Volo we hadan 
hour or so, which we spent in laying in more pro- 
visions, in the way of orangesand bread and dates, and 
buying strings of beads of everyone who was to be 
seen with any in his hand. The Greeks carry them 
with them wherever they go, mechanically working 
them up and down on the string as_ they 
talk, and so they have come to be called 
“conversation beads.’’ We have made so bold as 
to ask several men if they would sell us theirs, 
but have never succeeded in finding any inexpensive 
enough until that last day in Volo, when we gota very 
pretty string, and M. and Miss B. each a string of 
Turkish coins. Other things were brought up by the 
men and boys, who were thronging around us, until 
we must have looked something like a fair,—in the 
middle of the street. 

The boat back from Volo, though not so bad as 
some that have been described to us, was not what 
could be called cleanly, and we did finally pass the 
night in our sleeping bags—a very warm, stuffy night. 
The cargo consisted mostly of innumerable kegs of 
salt fish, and a large, very large, flock of sheep, so 
that the odors might have been more agreeable ; but 


we got along very well, and could find charms still in 


| 





with its line of delicate slim poplars, lying 
close to the shore, and the glimpses we had of Par- 
nassus. The boat was crowded, too, with country 
people, and it was rather good fun to watch them. 
We got in in time to get tothe Merlin for dinner. 
And so ends the history of our trip, to which I haven’t 
begun to do justice, and could not if I had the tongue 
and pen of men and of angels. 


Yesterday we had a pleasant trip to. Egina, though 
it was on a Cook's excursion, and in a queer company 
of queer Germans and queerer Americans, with one 
or two not so queer English, and some very sportive 
Greeks. We took a sort of flatboat steamer to the 
island, sitting comfortably in chairs all the while and 
surveying the scene at our ease. At the island were 
donkeys, on which we rode up the steep hillside 
through the pines to the top, where the temple is, 
with a fine outlook in both directions over the sea. 
Not many columns are left, and these are of a soft yel- 
low brown color, not particularly attractive. The view 
is the best part. We ate luncheon under the pines, 
looking through them out over the blue sea, and then 
rode back on our donkeys to the other side of the 
island, where the boat was waiting for us, and steamed 
back again in the same comfortable fashion, getting in 
just in time for dinner. 

This afternoon—for it is afternoon now—we are 
going to take tea at the tea-rooms, and then go to the 
Acropolis for sunset. To-morrow we want to drive 
to Tatria, the king’s summer palace, and a final trip 
before M. gces, on Fifth-day. We are making 
another plan now for sailing home, to go from Bou- 
logne via the Hamburg-American line, about the mid- 
dle of May, though we can’t say in what steamer. 


THE CHARTER OF PENNSYLVANIA. 
Editors FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER : 

In the issye for Fifth month 17 I notice an editorial concerning 
the original charter given to William Penn by Charles II. 
When in New Orleans, about two months ago, I came across 
what is said to be the original charter. It was in a glass case 
and away from the light, so I could notsee it well, but a notice 
posted on the outside of the case said it was ‘‘ The original 
Proclamation, Mandate and Deed of King Charles II. to Sir 
William Penn, 1681, for the King’s Province known as 
Pennsylvania, in America, and recorded in book one, page 27, 
at Philadelphia, in 1780, by the recorder of deeds.’’ If I 
remember rightly this was sold at auction some years ago in 
England, bringing 350 pounds ($1,750 nearly). There is also 
with this the original deed of Sir W. Penn to T. Claypoole and 
others for what is now Philadelphia. These are for sale, but 
how much is wanted for them I do not know. 

WILLIS W. VAIL. 

Gulfport, Miss., Sixth month ro. 

[The document referred to above we find mentioned in a 
pamphlet, ‘‘ New Orleans and its Old Curiosity Shops,’’ issued 
by the Southern Railway Passenger Department. It is said to 
be in a collection belonging to an antiquary named Hawkins, 
who has a ‘little shop'’ at the corner of Canal and Basin 
streets. It is, however, described as ‘‘ the original deed of 
George \1., King of England,’’-- an error, no doubt, Charles 
being meant. It is added that this and the deed to Claypoole 
‘*are original, and bear the marks of their extreme age,"’ and 
that the charter is valued at $20,000. 

Whether this is, or is not, the original grant of Pennsylvania 
to William Penn, we do notknow. It is strange that it should 
be in a collection such as described. —Eps. INTELLIGENCER. ] 
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Conferences, Assoctations, €te. 


PHILADELPHIA.—The Young Friends’ Association held its 
last meeting of the season Sixth month 9. 

The program of the evening consisted of addresses upon 
Probation Officer and College Settlement work in Philadel- 
phia, by Anna F. Davis, of the Philadelphia College Settle- 
ment, and Dr. Joseph S. Walton. , The first speaker gave a 
sketch of the methods used to help probation boys when the 
probation officer is a resident of a College Settlement. The 
boys are told to report to her at hours during the day or even- 
ing when the house is cheerful and full of activity. For per- 
haps the first time the boy finds himself among bright, inno- 
cently gay surroundings. It is but a step to ask him to visit 
some ‘‘club,’’ or join in some game then in operation, andan 
equally easy step for him to become a member of one or more 
of the Settlement activities, and in time a self-respecting little 
citizen. 

The probation boy is usually the leader of a small group 
of boys who are subservient to his rule, and who come to the 
Settlement in his train. Thus the probation officer comes into 
contact with many more than the boys who have appeared be- 
fore the court. 

Dr. Walton considered Settlement work from the stand- 
point of the worker. The benefit received by all who have 
given time and thought to the problem of helping our broth- 
ers, and especially our little brothers and sisters of the crowded 
tenement, is quite as much as the good done tothem. But if 
self-benefit, if love of doing good for its own sake, are not suf- 
ficient motive, then from purely economic reasons must the 
matter claim earnest attention. The children of the present 
are the citizens of the future, the boys of to-day the voters of 
to-morrow. The fabric of our civilization can remain durable 
and sound only as long as the threads from which it is spun 
are even and firm ; only as long as the children of to-day are 
trained into honest citizens. 

After an interesting discussion a committee was appointed 
to codéperate with Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting, having 
charge of the Friends’ Neighborhood Guild, 130 Fairmount 
avenue, in taking steps toward advancing the usefulness of 
that work. HELEN Moore FOo6c6, Sec. 


West CHESTER, PA.—Sixth month 4, the Young Friends’ 
Association held its last meeting for this year. 

After the reading from the Scriptures, and the minutes, the 
report of the nominating committee was presented. The 
officers for the following year were as follows : president, Lewis 
K. Stubbs ; secretary, Abigail Jackson; treasurer, Ziba C. 
Martin. 

Elizabeth D. Hopewell read Jean Ingelow’s poem, ‘‘ Seven 
Times One.’" A paper, ‘‘ The Influence of Example,’’ was 
read by Mary Marvel. 

In a closing address for this year the president, Lewis K. 
Stubbs, said the Young Friends’ Associations were created not 
for literary societies but for a help and elevator for the young 
people. In the next year’s work it would be his endeavor to 
have many papers and talks on Friends, their belief and usages. 
Friends should talk more about their religion. He believed 
that the simpler the form of worship the better ; where the 
forms were changed it gave people a chance to criticize. Many 
people, tired of elaborate creeds and rituals, desired a simple 
and practical religion, and turned to our faith. 

After a short silence the meeting adjourned for a social 
gathering, in which time Elizabeth Hopewell entertained us 
by a reading. Bw 


Newtown, Pa.—The last meeting of the Friends’ Asso- 
ciation for this season was held at the home of Thomas W. and 
Elizabeth G. Stepler, on Fourth-day evening, Sixth month 4. 
The opening chapter by the president was a part of the first 
and second Epistle of Peter. 

Elizabeth S. Kenderdine gave an account of Buck Hill 
Falls, the ‘‘Summer Settlement of Friends,"’ in the Pocono 
mountains. 

The question ‘‘ How far are we to go to make our neighbors 
happy ?’’ was answered by Anna Wood. She thought, by 
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living happy ourselves we could do much toward promoting 
the happiness of others. Under the subject of Discipline, 
Harry K. Eyre read an article on silent worship, by John J. 
Cornell. 

Thomas W. Stapler represented the Current Topic Com- 
mittee by reading some articles from the newspaper on the 
state of politics in St. Louis, and the Peace negotiations be- 
tween England and the Boers. 

Lydretta Rice next gave a reading, the poem ‘To a 
Water Fowl,’’ by Bryant. Sarah W. Hicks read the report of 
the Executive Committee. Some thought it would be well to 
appoint delegates to the Friends’ Conference to be held at 
Asbury Parkin Tenth month, and Martha C. Wilson, Lydretta 
Rice, and John M. Stapler were named. 

After roll-call for sentiments the meeting adjourned, to 
meet in Tenth month at the home of Daniel L. and Mary S. 
Beans. E. S. K., Cor. 


GRAMPIAN, Pa.—West Branch Young Friends’ Associa- 
tion met Fifth month 25 at 8 p.m. The president, James D. 
Wall, opened the meeting by reading the sixth chapter of Ro- 
mans. The roll being called, the members responded by sen- 
timents. 

There being no miscellaneous business, the program was 
opened by singing, ‘‘’Tis the Only Way.’’ A recitation by 
Zelma Wall followed, subject, ‘‘ Cheer.’" R. P. Kester read 
a selection entitled, ‘‘ The Failure of the Christian Church on 
Peace Principles."’ T. E. Moore gave a very interesting talk 
on ‘‘ The Life of Abraham.’ 

The question for discussion, ‘‘ How can I best overcome 
Temptations ?’’ was opened by G. T. Underwood.’’ R. P. 
Kester spoke of temptations, and said the temptation to which 
the most of us are susceptible is quick anger. He told of a 
man who cured himself of the habit of getting angry at unex- 
pected trifles by always thinking over his work before he began 
it, and if things happened suddenly they did not take him by 
surprise because he had foreseen them. 

James D. Wall read a selection entitled ‘‘ Insidious Temp- 
tations."’ The president read the program for the meeting to 
be held Sixth month 15. LENORE M. WALL, Sec. 


Moorestown, N. J.—A regular meeting of the Young 
Friends’ Association of Moorestown was held in the meeting- 
house, Sixth-day evening, Sixth month 30. 

Dr. Joseph S. Walton, of George School, gave an address 
on Abraham Lincoln. He said there are two kinds of wealth, 
human wealth and material wealth. It is a nation's human 
wealth, its great and good men, that makes it prosper. But 
when a desire for territorial gain rules, it begins to decline. 
Lincoln was a man who recognized the value of human lives ; 
he saw the man himself, not his wealth or influence back of 
him. We were told of Lincoln's ancestry from the poor moun- 
taineers of the South, who must have endowed him with their 
high aspirations. A practical common sense and keen humor 
were characteristics of the man. Good, decisive, not afraid to 
stand up for the right, and wise enough to see the right, he 
freed the slaves. Even more wonderful than this was his plan 
of reconstruction. To-day, in the South, as well as in the 
North, the name of Lincoln is loved and honored, and his pic- 
ture hangs in many Southern} homes, while that of Jefferson 
Davis is being turned to the wall. 

The meeting adjourned and a reception followed. 

E. b. <x, Set. 


QUEEN WILHELMINA, of Holland, when in health, insists 
on knowing the contents of every document she signs. In 
case of doubt she summons an expert to explain the matter to 
her. Herein she follows the example of Queen Victoria, who 
always acted on this principle, though she had to sign an 
average of 200 documents a day. 


PRACTICAL railroad men say that running trains at high 
speed does not break down an engineer's nerves if he has 
plenty of rest. Engineers on fast trains on the Pennsylvania 
and Reading roads work from four to seven hours out of the 
twenty-four, and have one day off out of seven. Engineers 
of much experience assert that they can run trains one hun- 
dred miles an hour if engines can be built to stand the strain. 
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@ducational Department. There will be a basket-ball team next year, and the com- 
mittee are considering the addition of other methods of syste- 
SWARTHMORE PREPARATORY SCHOOL matic education. The school closes under the most favorable 
Ar the commencement, on the 6th instant, there were nineteen | 205PICES: @ an wr sl ot pagiis being ened’ to alenest 
; p : ; fill the commodious building erected last year. sen 
graduates, as follows : Gertrude Mason Adams, New Jersey ; 


Hugh Gilman Calkins, Colorado ; Donald Heston Cheairs, Tue LAainG SCHOOL. ~The Laing School (for colored 
eee eee Gardner Crowell, Philadelphia » Lois children) at Mt. Pleasant, S. C., closed on the 29th of last 
ornaace, Norristown ; Caroline Hadley, Swarthmore ; Elma month. The enrollment.of scholars for the year was 360, 
Laura Haines, Philadelphia ; Philip Edward Lamb, Maryland ; ‘cand considering the severity of the winter the average 
Roberts Leinan, Jr., Philadelphia ; Jane H. Lippincott, New | attendance has been excellent.’’ Of the whole number of 
Jersey; Walker Lyle Mifflin, Delaware ; Florence Jackson | .nojars 290 came from the village, and the others from the 
Monaghan, Swarthmore ; George Schofield Nobles, New York ; adjoining conan four to eight esfies Gistant. 

Harold Brown Ridge, New York; Robert Leslie Ryder, Abby D. Munro has gone to her family home at Bristol, 
Swarthmore ; Grace Althouse Schwenk, Minersville, Pa. ; R. I.. for the summer , 

Lemuel David Smith, Washington ; Richard Blagg Turner, oe 

Chester ; James Dawson Whitall, New Jersey. a 

The commencement exercises included orations by George LITERARY NOTES. 

S. Noble, Florence Monaghan, Lois Fornance, Lemuel D. ; ; ‘ , il . 
Smith, Caroline Hadley, James D. Whitall, Gertrude M. In connection with a revival of interest—historical, antiqua- 
Adams, and R. Leslie Ryder ; music rendered by Alice | rian, genealogical, and zsthetic—in that quaint and beautiful 
Morrell, Grace Taylor, May Spitz, Helen R. Ridgway, and | suburb of Philadelphia, Germantown, an exhibition of old doc- 


Alice S. W orth. J eS uments and. relics was held last week, and a ‘‘ Guide-Book to 
rhe following are lists of those receiving honors : 


Honor Promotions.—Highest honors, Kolls gold medals, Historic Germantown " was issued. s Both the exhibition and 
Caroline Hadley and R. Linden Hill; Honorary, Principal's the book are an outcome of the activities of the Site and Relic So- 
gold medals, Mary Adamson, George Ashton, Herbert Ashton, | ciety, which was organized some two or three years ago, and 
Leonard Ashton, Dorothy Ashton, Madeline Brown, Ned | Which has already done much to preserve the old-time objects 
Burnham, Helen English, Lois Fornance, Dorothy Fisler, | 4nd memories of the town. ’ ‘ f 
Kaler Hackman, Margaret C. Hall, Gladys Hall, William The Guide-Book was prepared by Charles F. Jenkins, sec- 
Hill, Louise W. Hornor, Louise Frazee, Edward Jones, Maude | retary of the Society, and is a valuable and useful compilation 
Kemmerer, Julian Keenan, Gertrude Monaghan, George S. | of descriptive facts in the field to which it relates. 

Nobles, Helen Parker, Elizabeth Phillips, Lillian Simons, : a sith ali 

Marian Simons, Katharine Simons, Ellie Simons, Lemuel D. At a recent auction sale of books and manuscripts in New 
Smith, Mary Truman, Willard P. Tomlinson, William P. | York, the manuscript of Whittier's poem, ‘‘ The Eternal Good- 
Worth, May Spitz, Priscilla E. Thomas, Helen Ridgway, | €ss,"’ brought $115,—a small price, one would say. It was 


Irwin Mirkil. entirely in his hand, just as he sent it to Theodore Tilton, then 

Honorable Mention.—Lydia Fisler, Augusto Dillon, Carroll | editor of the /ndependent, in which paper it appeared in 1865. 
Pusey, Mary Pusey, Caroline Smedley, Florence E. Smedley, | A letter to Tilton by Whittier, sent with the poem, undated, 
Walter Cassel. . a and signed with initials, brought $10. It referred to the poem 


Meritorious Promotion.—Benito Alvearez Dudley Brown, | 48 4 Companion piece to ‘‘ My Psalm.” 
W. Allen Brown, Willie J. Blanchard, Elinor Bye, Nathan “ ‘ ct , : 
Bartleson, Mary Bye, Louise Corkran, Hugh G. Calkins, In the North American Review, this month, Professor N. 
Fanny Dillon, Roger L. Cooley, Frank A. Eaton, Ranauld | S. Shaler, of Harvard, one of the most interesting as well as 
Given, Harry Godley, Frank E. Hyatt, Mabel L. Hyatt, | most accomplished of our scientific writers, discourses upon 
Thomas Hall, E. Laura Haines, Marian Fronfield, Anna | ‘‘ The Nature of Volcanoes.’’ He shows how the intense 
Marshall, Alice Morrell, James McClymont, B. Gerson | heat, by which they are caused, is generated in the under- 
Oppenheim, R. Leslie Ryder, Clarence Powel, Esther Shall- | earth, and what occurs when an eruption takes place, illus- 
cross, Henry E. Saulnier, Grace A. Schwenk, Andrew Taylor, | trating his theme by reference to observations made by himself. 
Nella Wetherill, James D. Whitall, Arthur T. Wistar, Laura ; oa . . 
A. Wood, Ralph J. Herkimer. In the Southern Workman for this month, Mary Rankin 

Meritorious Mention.—George Bunting, Mildred E. Moore. | Cranston (who is stated to be ‘‘a Southern woman’’), libra- 

The last has been the best vear the school has had in | rian of the League for Social Service in New York, has an 
character of work and numbers. There were 182 enrolled, | atticle on ‘‘ The Housing of the Negro in New York that is 
against 142 last year.. The enrollment for next year is 34 in | Supplementary to the valuable study on the housing of the 
excess of last year’s at same time. Except in case of one or | Negro in the South, contributed to this journal last winter by Dr. 


two special instructors, the teaching force and matrons will be | DuBois. ‘‘ Cotton Raising in Togoland,”’ in the same issue, 
the same as during the past year. is an interesting story of the agricultural experiment under- 
The number of vacancies in the boarding department is | taken by the Tuskegee students who were sent to Africa by the 


half what there were last year at this date. ~ German Government. 


GERMANTOWN SCHOOL. —The closing exercises of Greene - ¥ age 
Street Friends’ School were held Fifth month 5, at 3.30 p. m. PERSONAL AND OTHER NOTES. 
This occasion was looked forward to with interest, and many | THE Council of the Pennsylvania Forestry Association held its 
patrons and friends greeted the teachers and pupils, and all | regular monthly meeting at Buck Hill Falls, on the 1oth instant, 
united in making the afternoon a pleasant one and this meeting in the midst of mountain forests proved to be 
The literary exercises were followed by an informal recep- | a particularly interesting and satisfactory one. Nineteen 
tion on the lawn. The litera-y part of the program was under | members were present, with several others, friends of the work. 
the care of Elizabeth M. Roberts, principal. The German | Among those in attendance was Dr. J. T. Rothrock, State 
and French recitations caused many favorable comments, the | Commissioner of Forestry, one of the foremost men in the 
accuracy being notable, considering the age of the pupils. United States in the scientific knowledge of trees and plants, 
The principal and corps of teachers expect to return next | and their practical care, culture, and use. Miss Mira L. Dock, 
year, and, owing to the increase of the number of pupils, | of Harrisburg, who is likewise a member of the State Forestry 
another teacher has been engaged. The committee has se- | Commission, also attended; her interesting and intelligent 
cured the services of Miss Jessie R. Wilkinson. She comes to | lectures on Forestry are well known to many. 
the school with experience, having been connected with her 


sister in the management of a private school, and is well and Dr. Rothrock has long been an enthusiast on the subject of 
favorably known in Germantown. 


the curative properties of open-air life in the mountains, 
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especially on the dry and well-drained soil of the Pocono 


rezion, and his own active and untiring labors in the forestry 
field confirm him in his out-door attachment. One of the 
extensive State reservations of forest land, in Pike county, 
over four thousand acres in extent, lies about twelve miles north 
of Buck Hill Falls. 
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A PLEA. 


Ir I may ask one gift of Thee, 

If | might make one final plea, 
Giver of all, 
Great and small, 

What can I ask so dear to me, 

As just to know and learn of Thee. 


I feel the loves and joys of earth, 
I grant their power and know their worth ; 
Sweet they are, 
Near and far, 
But a touch of Thy immortal birth, 
Redeems alike a king or serf. 


A final plea—what shall I ask, 
A something that will surely last ; 
This little thing 
Can only spring 
Out of the depths of wondrous grace ; 
O, may we see Thee face to face! 


Face to face, and heart to heart, 
Of Thy divinest self a part ; 
Let us grow 
So here below, 
That time or fate nor death or strife 
Can take from us immortal life. 
EsTHER S. WALLACE. 


IVY POEM AT SWARTHMORE. 


BY ANNA RICHARDSON PAXSON. 
™ [The sprig from which the Class of 1902's ivy came was brought from 
Tintern Abbey, in England, by Dean Bond.] 
Born in the soil of old England, 
By the ruin crumbling low, 
As a mantle of beauty for Tintern, 
The home of the monks long ago. 
All through the time of her glory, 
All through her life of decay, 
All in the valley secluded, 
It guarded those walls of gray. 
But when the Spring was lovely 
Our spray we planted low ; 
We were joyful here, 
In our Senior year, 
Where the Swarthmore ivies grow. 


Our life, like the tossing ocean, 
On the crest of each wave is bright, 
But to-morrow, scattered forever, 
We shall trust to the furrow’s might. 
Lost in humanity's ocean, 
Tossed on the billows afar, 
Borne by the shifting currents 
To the haven beyond the bar. 
Though to-day we stand united, 
E’er the summons bids us go 
We could drop a tear 
In our Senior year, 
Where the Swarthmore ivies grow. 


Fairest of stars in our shining, 
Brightest of orbs below, 
Gladdest of constellations, 
We seem in this noonday glow. 
Gathering now is the twilight 
Of a life immortal afar, 
When the darkness of time will reveal 
How star surpasses star. 


O vine, in thy faithful climbing 
Teach us the way to go 
When we gather here, 
Year after year, 
Where the Swarthmore ivies grow. 


THE OLD HOME. 


To one forespent with stress of trade, 
And schemes of gain in city marts, 

There comes a breath of country hay 
Wafted from passing carts. 


Fades the long line of brick and stone, 
The street’s rude tumult dies away, 
From money-getting for a space 
His soul cries holiday. 


And with him down the orchard path, 
Past spring-house and the pasture wall, 
Her spirit walks who taught her child 
Of the Love that is o’er all. 


The vision vanishes, and straight 
The street's rude tumult in his ears ; 
But in his heart a heavenly strain, 
And in his eyes, sweet tears. 
— Charles Francis Saunders, in Harper's Magazine. 


METEOROLOGICAL SUMMARY FOR 
FIFTH MONTH, 1902. 

Mean barometer, ‘ 
Highest barometer during the month, “31st, 
Lowest barometer during the month, 27th, . 29.670 
Mean temperature, : i.“ ap 
Highest temperature during the month, 23d, ‘> «cae 
Lowest temperature during the month, roth, .. . . 4I. 
Mean of maximum temperatures, ....... ..73. 
Mean of minimum temperatures, . . bes sk ae 
Greatest daily range of temperature, sth, 23d, J vasa 
Least daily range of temperature, 3d, ....... 6. 
Mean daily range of temperature, .. .. . . . . . 19.5 
Mean temperature of the Dew Point,. . .. .. . . 47.8 
Mean relative humidity, per cent.,. .. ... .. . 63.1 
Total precipitation, rain, inches, ‘ dae “Ret 
Greatest precipitation in any 24 consecutive hours, .89 inches 

of rain, on the 26th and 27th. 
Number of days on which .o1 inch or more precipitation, 6. 
Number of clear days 11, fair days 9, cloudy days 11. 
Prevailing direction of the wind from southwest. 
Thunder storm on the 3d and 25th. 
Hail on the 25th. 

SENSIBLE TEMPERATURE DATA. 


Maximum of the wet bulb thermometer at 8 a.m., 69° on 24th. 
Minimum of the wet bulb thermometer at 8 a.m., 37° on roth. 
Mean of the wet bulb thermometer at 8 a.m., 53.4°. 
Maximum of the wet bulb thermometer at 8 p.m., 73° on 23d. 
Minimum of the wet bulb thermometer at 8 p.m., 41.5° on gth 
and roth. 

Mean of the wet bulb thermometer at 8 p.m., 55.3°. 

Mean of wet bulb thermometer for this month, 54.4°. 

Note.—The means of the daily maximum and minimum 
temperatures, 73.2° and 53.6° respectively, give a monthly 
mean of 63.4°, which is .4° more than the normal, and is 2. 3° 
more than the corresponding month in igor. 

The total amount of precipitation for the month, 1.74 
inches, is 2.74 inches less than the normal, and 2.97 inches 
less than fell during Fifth month, 1901. 

OHN COMLY, Observer. 
Centennial Avenue, Philadelphia, Fifth month 31. 


«+ 30.045 
» 30.454 


A STEAM-ENGINE constructed in 1809, the oldest in the 
business, has been working continuously since that time at 


Farme Colony, 
winding engine. 


Rutherglen, near Glasgow. It is a Newcomen 
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NEGRO TOWNS IN THE SOUTH. 


As I go from place to place I find that there are few 
people that know that there are three Negro towns 
which have their own government. There is one in 
Mississippi, known as ‘‘ Mound Bayou,” which contains 
about fifteen hundred people. There are business 
men, blacksmiths, farmers, and teachers in this little 
town, and each one is helping to do his or her part in 
the government. ‘“ Hobson City,” in Alabama, is also 
aNegrotown. Itisaboutfouryearsold. It promises 
to be one of the best settlements for colored people in 
the State. It is near Birmingham, Alabama, and can 
have teachers of different kinds, from the well-known 
Booker T. Washington School, who will in every way 
add much to its progress along all lines of work. 

Personally I know but little of Mound Bayou, and 
of Hobson City, but there is another one of these 
negro towns which I can say more about. 

Leaving Tuskegee, Alabama, as a graduate in 
1896, it was my lot to go into Orange county, Florida. 
to teach a public school. The board on learning that 
I was from Tuskegee, sent me and my wife, who is 
also a Tuskegee student, to Eatonville, Florida, which 
is also a negro town, with its mayor and city council 
all colored men. 

A few facts will answer for themselves, as to what 
has been the record of the town. Eatonville is about 
twenty-four years old, with a population of 230, two 
churches, two stores, postoffice, one public school, 
which runs six months in the year, one industrial 
school, which is teaching blacksmithing, wheelwright- 
ing, carpentry, farming, cooking, sewing, laundrying, 
and general housework. 

Six years ago there were two good milk cows in 
the town, now there are sixty. There were 500 
gallons of good Florida syrup made in the town last 
year, and the people grew the cane. Most everybody 
has a good truck garden and a number of chickens, 
which they can always find a ready market for. 

Eatonville is about the centre of Orange county, 
which contains many beautiful fresh water lakes, and 
the northern people who come to the nearby hotels to 
spend the winter often find their way to Eatonville. I 
have often heard many of them say that the neatness of 
the streets and beautiful flower gardens were such as 
they would not expect in a negro town. That simply 
shows that if the negro is told the proper thing, and 
given the time and amount of help which any weak 
man or a race needs, he will make as good a showing 
as any one else in a given time. 

As for the government of the town, I don’t know 
many places of its size which has the record of Eaton- 
ville. When one fails to regard the law, and is arrested, 
he takes it as he would if a white man arrested him. 
And whatever the cost he pays it, and that is the end. 
Some people believe that such athing in a negro town 
could not be done by members of the race. We have 
had use for the jail only three times in six years. 

The future of the place, through the industrial 
school, is very bright. There are more than 4,000 


negroes in the county, and over 40,000 south of us to 
Key West, and not another school of its kind for 
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colored boys and girls. We must face these facts, and 
ask the good friends, both north and south, to help us 
change the condition of things. 

We have 200 acres of good farming and building 
land for the school, one dormitory, one blacksmith 
and wheelwright shop, one barn, and one small building 
for class-room work. 

We need a dormitory for girls, which can be built 
by the use of student labor, for $2,500, and $2,000 will 
pay the teachers and keep up the general expenses for 
the year. We very much hope that some good friend 
will answer a part of our needs. 

RussELL C. CALHoun, 
Principal Hungerford Industrial School, 
Eatonville, Florida. 


FROM THE DOUKHOBORS. 


Further letters from Joseph S. Elkinton, describing his visit to the 
Doukhobors, have been received in Philadelphia, and extracts from them 
published in the Friend. The following area part. 


James S. CRERAR (immigration agent of the Govern- 
ment, at Yorkton), showed Joseph S. Elkinton a letter 
from the Canadian officials containing instructions not 
to enter any homesteads on the Doukhobor reserve to 
strangers, without further notice. He told Joseph S. 
Elkinton his visit through the colonies had had a good 
influence. 

A letter from Peter Verigen, the exile in Siberia, 
reproved his brethren in Canada “ for being so slow in 
securing their homes, and for’ making such an ado 
about registration.”’ 

A full suit of Doukhobor clothing was exhibited 
at one village. ‘‘ The material for the clothing was 
from sheep raised by the villagers and was made up 
in a first-class way.” 

J. S. E. arrived at Winnipeg on the 14th of the 
Fifth month, en route for the Duck Lake settlement 
in the Prince Albert district. 

The Commissioner of Immigration told him he 
looked better in health than when he started out on 
his trip to the colonies a few weeks before. 

T. O. Davis, a member of the Dominion Parlia- 
ment, accompanied J. S. E. to his home at Prince 
Albert, and his opinion was that the Doukhobors 
would have money to lend to ‘incoming Russians 
within five years from the present time. 

The Molokans (from Russia) are likely to arrive 
this summer and their delegates, now prospecting for 
homes in Canada, are men of marked intelligence. 

T. O. Davis visited the settlements last year with 
Minister James Smart and found interesting entertain- 
ment while among the Doukhobors. He thought the 
best of them were in the Duck Lake colony, while 
Hugh Harley considered those in the North colony 
were superior ; and J. S. E. adds in this connection, 
“It is good for both districts to have men of influence 
in public positions interested in the people living in 
their own districts.” 

Dr. Patterson, a consulting physician of the hos- 
pital in Winnipeg, has a very favorable opinion of the 
colonists, and quite a number of the Doukhobors had 
received much benefit at this hospital. 

J. S. E. arrived safely at Rosthern on the 16th of 
Fifth month, and made arrangements at once to go to 
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the Duck Lake settlement. He says, “‘ we had a good 
road, with the exception of some bouncing in what 
had been either mud holes or badger holes, for about 
ten miles. The Saskatchewan was much swollen.” 

Of one of the villages visited, Spasofka, J. S. E. 
says it ‘seems to have been remarkably prospered 
during the past two years, and so nearly rebuilt that I 
could hardly recognize it. There were eighty cows, 
and more than a hundred head of cattle altogether, 
beside fifty-seven work horses ; and so many potatoes 
had beed raised they had been feeding some to the 
cattle. 

‘I told them it would surely be a great satisfac- 
tion to them, after being thus prospered, to have their 
homesteads secured. To which Ivan Prepelkin (the 
chief speaker) replied, ‘‘ We want that !”’ 

He then discoursed upon the merits of vege- 
tarianism. 

On the 18th J. S. E. says: “After the early morn- 
ing devotional exercises were over we had one of the 
most remarkable opportunities of my life. There was 
the usual expression of thanks, and then came the re- 
mark, ‘ we are all taking homesteads,’ to which I re- 
sponded ‘ that is what I want to know, and, if I can re- 
port to Ottawa that the homesteads are taken up by 
the Doukhobors, it will satisfy those who have been 
trying to get you properly established. You have 
shown that the land will produce enough to support 
you and your cattle, and other animals have increased, 
and to know that you have secured your land for an 
inheritance will be a great comfort.’ ” 


‘‘IT was surprised at the acreage of ploughed 


ground which had been sown. There is indeed cause 
for gratitude and thanksgiving to the Author of all 
good that there is also a field of exercise for those who 
may be interested for the welfare of this people, in our 
day and for those who may succeed us.”’ 

At the village of Terpenie while ‘the address was 
being read one man called out ‘that is plain and all 
right ;’ and another said ‘ The Yorkton Doukhobors 
ought to be ashamed ; we have no fault to find with the 
Government.” 

As J. S. E. was about to leave this town some 
twenty boys and thirty girls were gathered in two 
companies to bid them “ farewell,” and he says “‘ my 
principal interpreter was a bright little boy nine years 
of age.” 


The Indian Creation Legend. 
THE earliest source for the religion of India is the hymns of the 
Rig Veda, the date of which is now fixed at about 1000 B. C. 
In one of these hymns we encounter as the creator Purusha, 


who is simply a ‘‘ magnified man.’’ A pantheistic turn, how- 
ever, is given to this conception, under the influence of which 
Perusha becomes the ‘‘all in all,’’ and is identified with the 
universe, with what has been and what shall be. All gods, 
animals, and castes are parts of him. The moon is his mind, 
the sun his eye ; from his mouth sprang Indra and Agni, and 
from his breath Vayu ; space from his navel, heaven from his 
head, and the earth from his feet. 

This emanation theory, when freed from its primitive ele- 
ments, becomes pantheism, pure and simple. In accord with 
this view, the source of creative activity is carried back in 
other hymns to ‘‘desire,"" We read in Vedic literature that 
‘desire is the seed of the mind.’’—[Morris Jastrow, Jr., in 
Harper's Magazine. } 
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Sale of Rare Quaker Books. 


WHAT is considered ‘‘ the most important private collection of 
books relating to the Quakers that was ever formed in this 
country "’ came upon the market in Philadelphia, on the 29th 
of last month, when S. V. Henkels sold the library of the late 
Charles Caleb Cresson of Germantown. 


There were 583 lots offered, and many of the most import- 
ant were purchased for the Library of Congress and by the 
Boston Public Library. Among those sold were : 

Ellwood's ‘‘ Further Discovery of that Spirit of Contention 
and Division Which Hath Appeared of Late in George Keith,’ 
London, 1694: $18. Bought by Library of Congress. (Re- 
lates to the Keith schism in the Society of Friends in America. 
Exceedingly rare.) 

Fox's ‘‘ Promise of God Proclaimed,’’ London, 
printed in broadside form, $16.50. 
Library. 

Fox's ‘‘ Battle-Door for Teachers and Prafessors to Learn 
Singular and Plural,’’ London, 1660, title page damaged and 
mounted, $50. Bought by Library of Congress. (Described 
as the rarest of Quaker books.) 

Fox's ‘‘Great Mystery Unfoldedand Antichrist’s Kingdom 
Revealed Unto Destruction,"’ London, 1659, title page 
mounted, $31. Bought by Library of Congress. 

Sewel's ‘‘ History of the Rise, Increase, and Progress of 
the Christian People Called Quakers,’’ Philadelphia, printed 
by Samuel Keimer, 1728, $38. Bought by W. J. Campbell. 
(The first American edition, upon which Franklin worked asa 
compositor. ) 


1660, 
Bought by Boston Public 


George T. Powell’s Agricultural School. 


THE School of Practical Agriculture, of which George T. 
Powell is director, at Briarcliff Manor, near New York City, is 
to be removed to a tract of 415 acres near Poughkeepsie. It 
is proposed to raise for it a fund of $1,000,000. The work of 
the School under Director Powell is pronounced very success- 
ful. In regard to this and future plans he says : 

‘*Our experience teaches that actual practice in the field is 
a most needed supplement of class-room studies. Our teach- 
ers will accompany the students from the class-room to the 
soil, where practical demonstrations of the best agricultural 
theories may be made. At Poughkeepsie, to an extent greater 
than has been possible at Briarcliff, the students will handle 
farming machinery and tools, prepare the soil, apply fertil- 
izers, sow the seed, plant orchards, make gardens and green- 
houses, propagate flowers, control insects, treat the diseases of 
plants and animals, and perform every practical detail neces- 
sary to make the school a practical institution in every respect. 

‘¢Our students have come from different sections of the 
country, and mostly from the cities, and our experience has 
been that the actual physical labor of farming incident to our 
course of instruction in field work does not in any way detract 
from the attractiveness of study, even in the cases of young 
women students, of whom we have not a few.”’ 


Peace Letter of Boer Leaders. 


THE letter sent out by the Boer leaders to their people, from 


Vereeniging, where they went to hold the negotiations for 
peace, is as follows : 


‘‘ Fellow Brethren and Countrymen: We feel it to be our 
duty to address a word of thanks and farewell to you on end- 


ing our struggle. It is our duty to inform you that peace has 
now been concluded in a manner and on the terms set forth in 
an agreement signed by the two governments, and on the 
grounds set forth in a resolution this day adopted by the 
Burgher Assembly at Vereeniging. 

‘We heartily thank you for your heroism, for your sacrifice 
of so much that was dear and beloved by you, for your obedi- 
ence, and for your faithful discharge of duty, all of which 
serves the honor and glory of the Afrikander people. We 
counsel you all to acquiesce in this peace, to conduct your- 
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selves quietly and peacefully, and to obey and respect the new 
government. 

‘‘ Further, we would inform you that the head of the com- 
mission has been appointed by the representatives of the two 
States for the purpose of obtaining money and means to pro- 
vide as far as possible for the widows and orphans whose hus- 
bands and fathers have given their lives in the struggle for 
freedom and justice, and whose memory will ever remain in 
our history. We also here express heartfelt sympathy with 
those who mourn, and pray God to give them strength to bear 
their cross. We would also speak a word of praise and thanks 
to our women and children who have so heroically borne the 
most bitter sacrifices and suffering. 

‘« Now there is peace, and although not the peace such as 
we longed for, yet let us abide where God has led us. We 
can with clear conscience declare that fortwo and a half years 
our people carried on the struggle in a manner almost un- 
known in history. Let us now grasp each other's hands, for 
another great struggle lies before us for the spiritual and social 
prosperity and welfare of our people Casting aside all feel- 
ing of bitterness, let us learn to forget and forgive, so that the 
deep wounds caused by this war may be healed "’ 


Integrity of Opinion. 
DiscussinG the contention that we must hold exactly the views 
Paul did eighteen hundred and fifty years ago, the Springfield 
Republican remarks : 

‘« Paul spoke and wrote according to the meagre knowledge 
of his day, and his integrity is not impugned when it is said 
that he was in error. Paul was one of the few learned men of 
the early Christian church, and he repeatedly uses the proviso, 
‘] speak as a man,’—he might have used it much oftener to 
advantage. 

‘‘If Paul were alive to-day, can any one suppose that he 
would hold just the same opinions he held in the first century 
of the Christian era? Would an intellect so keen, so strong, 
so imaginative, ignore all that has been discovered of the nature 
of the growth of the earth, the magnificent glory of evolution, 
the indications of the ever-living Divine Spirit moving in every 
atom and producing endless life from the ether which incloses 
and vitalizes and sustains with infinite variety not only this 
earth but all the universes beyond the farthest bounds of 
human quest? Paul, to-day, would be in the front of new 
ideas, as he was when he lived. ‘Integrity’ of idea is nota 
matter of blind faith, but an acceptation of what is known. 
Paul's integrity is not in question.”’ 


CURRENT EVENTS. 


THE session of Congress is drawing toward its close, and an 
adjournment will probably be reached in a few weeks. In the 
Senate the Isthmian Canal has been earnestly discussed, the 
advocates of the Nicaragua route and its opponents being about 
equally divided. It is now said, however, that those preferring 
the Panama route will be able to show a controlling vote. 
Senator Hanna, of Ohio, advocates Panama, and Senator 
Morgan, of Alabama, Nicaragua. A vote is to be taken on 
the 19th instant. What is known as the Hepburn bill, which 
passed the House several weeks ago, required the adoption of 
the Nicaragua route. 

THE question of making a ‘‘ reciprocal ’’ reduction in duties 
on goods between the United States and Cuba remains unsettled, 
no action having been taken by the Senate on the House bill 
reducing the duties 20 per cent. Onthe 13thinstant President 
Roosevelt sent a message to both Houses of Congress urging 
favorable action on the subject. About eighteen Republican 
Senators, called the ‘‘ beet sugar’’ men, are understood to be 
opposed to reduction of rates, and the allegation that it would 
benefit the Sugar Trust has had an influence in the controversy. 
The outcome appears quite uncertain. 

THE United States House of Representatives, on the 13th 
instant, passed the bill to establish a national irrigation system, 
by a vote of 146to 55. It makes available for the work of 
surveying and constructing irrigation works the receipts from 
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the sale of public lands in the arid and semi-arid States from 
July 1, last year. Lands reclaimed by irrigation are to be 
opened to settlement in tracts not smaller than 40 acres, nor 
greater than 160 acres, by homesteaders, who must live on 
them and cultivate them five years before getting a patent. 
They must also, in ten annual payments, refund the cost of 
the irrigation work. There are now available to start the work 
$5,000,000, and it is calculated that there will be produced 
annually $3,000,000 for the purposes of the bill. 

PREPARATIONS have been progressing in London, day by 
day, for the coronation ceremonies of the King, and little else 
is now talked of there. The weather has been very wet, and 
some of the parades and ‘‘ manceuvres '’ of troops at Aldershot 
and elsewhere had to be carried on in ‘the rain. As a 
consequence of exposure the King caught cold, and had an 
attack of lumbago. His illness caused some alarm. He has 
suffered also from rheumatism for which he has received 
massage treatment. 


NEWS NOTES. 


A STRIKE of three hundred hod-carriers, at Reading, Pa., 
which had interfered with building operations since May 1, 
was settled by arbitration on the 13th inst. 


At Harrisburg, on the 11th inst., Judge S. W. Penny 
packer, of Philadelphia, was nominated for Governor of Penn” 
sylvania by the Republican State Convention. 


In Chicago, on the gth inst., thirteen persons were burned 
to death, and some thirty injured in a sanitorium, chiefly oc- 
cupied by patients victims of drink and the use of drugs. 
Many of them were ‘‘strapped to their beds,’’ and the fire 
spread so fast they could not be rescued. 


At the meeting of the Board of Trustees of Princeton Uni- 
versity, on the 1othinst., President Francis L. Patton resigned, 
and Prof. Woodrow Wilson was elected to the vacancy. He 
is a native of Virginia, born in 1856, and graduated at Prince- 
ton in 1879. He is the first layman to be president of 
Princeton, all his predecessors having been Presbyterian 
clergymen. 


CHARLESTON has seven colored physicians, one dentist, and 
two drug stores. The colored doctor is now looked upon as a 
necessary adjunct to every community, and in many of the 
Southern cities the place of physician to the poor is given him, 
as it is thought that through the common sympathy he has for 
his race more can be accomplished in this way of charity by the 
city. —[Laing School Visitor. ] 


As a result of a legal contest instituted by two women 
school teachers of Chicago the city gains $597,000 additional 
taxes from the street corporations of the place. This is the 
final judgment of the courts inthe case. The teachers were 
having their salaries reduced because of a shortage in the city 
revenue, and these two set out to show the people just why the 
shortage existed. The city board of education gets over one- 
half the entire amount of taxes recovered by the two women. 


Botu the New York Central and Pennsylvania lines have 
put on a 20-hour train between New York and Chicago. The 
distance over the Pennsylvania is 912 miles, and the schedule 
accordingly calls for an average speed of 45.6 miles, including 
stops. This is four hours less than the present fastest service 
between the two cities, and eight hours less than the usual 
service. The fare on these trains will be $28, or $1 additional 
to the regular rate for every reduction of one hour from the or- 
dinary time of passage. 


It is stated that Bishop William Taylor, of the Methodist 
Church, who died on May 18 at Palo Alto, Cal., had for over 
half a century slept with his head pillowed upon a stone. He 
generally carried the stone in a satchel, and always laid his 
head upon it at night wherever he was, thus literally carrying 
out the words of the hymn, ‘‘ My rest a stone.’’ A Baltimore 
clergyman says that on one occasion the bishop visited him 
when the temperature was far below zero, and that the bishop 
slept in the room with all the windows thrown up and with his 
head on the stone. 
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NOTICES. 


*,* A basket picnic has been arranged, 
by the workers in the First-day Schools in 
Philadelphia Quarter, to be held at Merion 
meeting-house on Sixth month 21. 

It is proposed to leave Broad Street 
Station at 10.15 for Narberth, which is 
about ten minutes’ walk from the meeting- 
house. The morning will be spent socially. 

The following program has been 
arranged for the afternoon, beginning at 
2 o'clock : 

Organization. 

Grading, in First-day Schools, 
Herbert P. Worth. 

Aims and Purposes in First-day School 
Work, by Joseph S. Walton. 

How shall we imbue the small child with 
the true religious ideal, by Annie Hillborn. 

A cordial invitation is extended to all. 


by 


*,* Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting's 
Committee to visit the smaller branches 
will attend meetings as follows : 

SIxTH MONTH : 

22. Haverford, 
SEVENTH MONTH : 

6. Reading, 11.00 a. m. 
20. Valley, 10.00 a, m. 
EIGHTH MONTH : 
3. Merion, 10.30 a. m. 
AquiLa J. LINvILL, Clerk. 


10.00 a. Mm. 


*,* First-day morning meetings held at 
Seventeenth St. and Girard Ave., and at 
Thirty-fifth St. and Lancaster Ave., will 
meet, during the summer, at 10.30 o'clock 
instead of 11 o'clock. 


Legal Notice. 

IN THE COURT OF COMMON PLEAS NO.1, 
for the county of Philadelphia. March Term, 1902 No. 
3770. Notice is hereby given that an application will be 
Le to the above Court on MON DAY, June 23d. 1902, 
at ro o’clock a.m. under the Act of Assembly of the 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, entitled “‘An Act to 
Provide for the ———— — on of = 

Corporations ” an aperowes pril 2oth, 1874, 
supplements thereto, for the charter of an intended cor- 
pora a » be called TRUSTEES OF THE MONTH- 
LY MEETING OF FRIENDS OF PHILADEL- 
PHIA, “the ee of nee the 
purpose of receiving ing per- 
sonal of and for certain unincorporated eed copena, benefi- 
cial charitable and educational) societies and associations. 
To wit, The Monthly M of Friends of Philadelphia 
that now, r90e, holds its meeting at or near the corner of 
1sth and "Race Sts., in the City of Philadelphia, any of 
its subordinate or indulged meetings and any association 
unized insympathy with and in aid of its or their 
. , charitable, educational, or benevolent work, 

for any religious, chartiable, educational or benev 

clout object under the control of the said THE 
MONTHLY MEETING OF FRIENDS of Philadel- 
phia or of any part of its subordinate or = 

meetings, and to execute trusts thereof, and fi 
purposes tho have ve and possess and enjoy all the, “inbe 
efits and privileges of the said Act of Assembly and 
my lements. ‘- charter is now on filein 
honotary’s ofhce. JOSEPH T. BUNTING. 

CARROLL R. WILLIAMS, Solicitors. 


S. F. Balderston’s Son, 


Wall Papers and 
Decorations. 


Window Shades Made to Order. 
902 SPRING GARDEN oT. rar A. 


WALL PAPER of 
Attractive Styles 
Popular Prices 


Samples Free to any Address 


A. L. Diament & Co., 


1624 Chestnut St. Philadelphia, Pa. 


TWO AUGUST TOURS TO THE 
PACIFIC COAST AT GREATLY 
REDUCED RATES VIA PENN- 
SYLVANIA RAILROAD. 


On account of the low rates authorized 
by the transcontinental lines to the Pacific 
Coast during the Summer, the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad Company will run two high 
grade personally-conducted tours to the 
Pacific Coast by special trains of the highest 
grade Pullman equipment. Both tours 
will leave New York August 2, visiting 
Chicago, Denver, Colorado Springs, Salt 
Lake City, San Francisco, Del Monte 
(Monterey), Santa Barbara, Los Angeles, 
San José, and Portland on the going trip. 

Returning, Tour No. 1 will run north- 
ward from Portland and eastward through 
the magnificent Canadian Rockies by 
leisurely daylight trips, with stops at 
Glacier, Banff Hot Springs, and other 
points, reaching New York and the East 
via St. Paul and Chicago on August 31. 

Tour No. 2 will run eastbound from 
Portland over the Northern Pacific Railway 
to Cinnabar, where the special train will 
be side-tracked while the passengers make 
the usual six-day trip of the Yellowstone 
National Park. From the Park the route 
homeward will be via St. Paul and Chicago, 
arriving New York September 4. 

Rates from New York, Philadelphia, 
Washington, or any point on the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad east of Pittsburg, including 
transportation, Pullman berth, and all 
meals on the tour except during the five 
days spent in San Francisco, when Pullman 
accommodations and meals are not 
provided :— 

For Tour No. 1, $200. Two persons 
occupying one berth, $180 each. 

For Tour No. 2, $250, including all 
expenses through Yellowstone Park. Two 
persons occupying one berth, $230 each. 

A preliminary announcement outlining 
the various details is now in course of 
preparation, and will be furnished as soon 
as ready upon application to George W. 
Boyd, Assistant General Passenger Agent, 
Pennsylvania Railroad, Broad Street 
Station, Philadelphia. 


EXPERIENCES OF PA. 


Ir you have read—most everybody has 
—‘‘ The Ghost of the Glacier,’’ you will 
be interested in knowing that another good 
story by the same author has just been 
issued by the Passenger Department of the 
Lackawanna Railroad. It is called ‘“The 
Experiences of Pa.’’ It has the “‘ story- 
telling *’ quality, and possesses, beside real 
humor, the charm of one of the daintiest 
love stories that has been written in a long 
time. The stories are contained in a little 
book called ‘‘ Lakes and Mountains,”’ 
which will be mailed on request accom- 
panied by five cents in postage stamps to 
T. W. Lee, General Passenger Agent, 
New York City. 

THe Living Church makes this quota- 
tion from a Connecticut woman's diary, 
dated 1790: ‘‘ We had roast pork for din- 
ner, and Dr. S., who carved, held up a 
rib on his fork and said, ‘ Here, ladies, is 
what Mother Eve was made of.’ ‘Yes,’ 
said Sister Patty, ‘and it's from very much 
the same kind of critter.’ ’’ 


A SUMMER CATALOGUE. 


Cows and meadows and grain, 
Flowers and fragrance and bees ; 
Blossoms wet with the rain ; 
Birdlings asleep in the trees ; 
Bobolink, robin, and thrush 
Filling the meadows with tune ; 
Clover-tops juicy and lush ;— 
My! it’s the middle of June ! 


(Editor, how will this go ? 

Has it the earmarks it needs? 
Has it the rythmical flow ?) 

Bullfrogs and cat-tails and reeds ; 
Crickets astir in the grass ; 

Clouds floating lazily by. 
(Editor, please let it pass. 

Print it in June or July.) 

—(Charles Battell Loomis, in Harper's 

Magazine. } 


PENNSYLVANIA CHAUTAUQUA. 


REDUCED RATES TO MT. GRETNA VIA PENN- 
SYLVANIA RAILROAD. 

For the Pennsylvania Chautauqua, to 
be held at Mt. Gretna, Pa., July 1 to 
August 5, 1902, the Pennsylvania Railroad 
Company will sell special excursion tickets 
from New York, Philadelphia, Chestnut 
Hill, Phoenixville, Wilmington, Perryville, 
Frederick, Md., Washington, D. C., East 
Liberty, Butler, Indiana, Connellsville, 
Bedford, Clearfield, Martinsburg, Belle- 
fonte, Waterford, Canandaigua, Wilkes- 
barre, Tomhicken, Mt. Carmel, Lykens, 
and principal intermediate points, to Mt. 
Gretna and return, at reduced rates. 
Tickets will be sold June 25 to August 5, 
inclusive, and will be good to return until 
August 13, inclusive. For specific rates, 
consult ticket agents. 


LOW RATES TO ASHEVILLE, N. C. 


THE Southern Railway will sell round 
trip tickets to Asheville, N. C., August 
17th, 18th, and 19th, good to return until 
August 25th, 1902, at rate of one fare, 
account of the Meeting Society of American 
Florists and Ornamental Horticulturalists. 
This rate is applicable to the general 
public. The round trip rate from Wash- 
ington will be $14.95. Through Pullman 
drawing-room sleeping cars to Asheville 
daily. Charles L. Hopkins, District 
Passenger Agent, Southern Railway, 828 
Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, will furnish 
all information. 


Y. F. A. Building, 

140 North Fifteenth Street, Philad’a. 
POR FRIENDS AND OTHERS. 
Convenient, Restful, Homelike 
Table d’hote, 25 cents. 

Dinner, 12 to 2 p.m. 

Breakfast, 7 to 8.30a.m. Supper, 6 to 7 p.m. 
COMFORTABLE ROOMS: 

One occupant, 75 cts. per night; $3 per week. 
Two occupants, 50 cts. each, per night. 
$2 each, per week. 


Address ELIZA H. WORRELL, 
Phone 1-33-55. Clerk 


MONTGOMERY COUNTY MILK. 
CONSHOHOCKEN Special attention given to ser- 
DARIES. ing — Office 603 North 
Eighth Street, Philadelphia, P 
jOSEPH L. JONES. 
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The Provident Life and Trust Company of Philadelphia | Merchants’ Trust Company, 


409 Chestnut Street 


Capital $1,000,000, fully paid 


insures Lives, Grants Annuities, Receives Money on Deposit, Acts as Executor, Administrator, 
Guardian, Trustee, Assignee, Committee, Receiver, Agent, Etc. 


OFFICERS. 
Samuel R. Shipley 
T. Wistar Brown, .. . 
Asa S. Wing, . 
oseph Ashbrook, . 
. Roberts Foulke, 
vid G. Alsop, 
. Barton Townsend, 
amuel H. Troth, 
C. Walter Borton, 


: President 
Vice-President 

‘ Vice-President 
° Manager of Insurance Dep’t 
Trust Officer 

. . Actuary 

Assistant Trust Officer 


DIRECTORS. 

Samuel R. Shipley, 
‘ae i. Wins Brown, 

Henry Haines, 
Richard Wood, 
ain Soemesee, bere MJ 
Asa S. Wing, tol 
Philip C. Garrett, Marriott C. =r 
Frank H. Taylor. 


Secretary 
Safe Deposit Vaults, $5 and upwards. 








GIRARD TRUST COMPANY 


N. E. Cor. Broad and Chestnut Sts. 


CAPITAL, $2,500,000 


Acts as Execuror, ADMINISTRATOR, 
Assicnes, ann Recerver. 

Financtat AGENT Por INDIVIDUALS OR CORPORATIONS. 

Interest ALLOWED On INDIVIDUAL AND CORPORATION 
ACCOUNTS. 


Safes to Rent in = = Vaults. 


Trustee, 


Chartered 1836 


SURPLUS 7,500,000 
Acts as Trustees or Corporation MortGaces. 
DEPOSITORY UNDER PLANS OF REORGANIZATION. 
REGISTRAR AND TRANSFER AGENT. 

ASSUMES ENTIRE CHARGE OF Reat Estate. 








Cambrics, Long Cloths. 


Our large advance orders enable us to 
quote under-value prices on these popular 
fabrics for women’s and childern’s under- 
garments, etc. These items are particu- 
larly interesting : 


YARD-WIDE “S&CSPECIAL” CAM- 
BRIC—regularly 14c—reduced to 12 4c 
a yard, 

YARD- WIDE CAMBRIC MUSLIN—in 
short but desirable lengths ; a quality 
ordinarily worth 1oc a yard—special at 
8c a yard. 

YARD-WIDE “«OLD-GLORY” 
BLEACHED MUSLIN—a great value 
at 7c a yard. 

SUPERFINE LONG CLOTHS—these 
will be sold only in the original pieces 
of twelve yards each ; now priced very 
low : ; 

$1.25 value—now $1.00 a piece. 
$1.75 value—now $1.45 a piece. 
$2.40 value—now $1.85 a piece. 

BLEACHED GAUZE—for covering pict- 
ure frames—8 cents a yard. 


Strawbridge & Clothier, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


AQUILA J. LINVILL, 


Dealer in Choice Lehigh Coal, 
1827 North 10th Street, Philadelphia. 


Established 1810 at 824 North Second Street. 


WATCHES. 


As one of the oldest houses in the watch trade 
—established three generations ago—and up-to- 
date in every feature of the business, we are able 
to offer the best and most serviceable watches for 
the least money. Give us a call. 


GEO. C. CHILD, 
11 S. 9th St., (below Market, opposite Post Office.) 


F. GUTEKUNST, 
FINE ART IN PHOTOGRAPHY 


71a Arch St., Philad’a, Pa. 


Branch, 1700 N. Broad St. 


E. B. MORRIS, President. 








BoBBIE was wearing his first trousers, 
and was as proud as a boy has a right to 
be under such circumstances. He felt 
himself a man indeed, and was very 
anxious to be acknowledged as such. But 
his elders were unappreciative. Uncle 
Harry had poked fun at him in a quiet 
way, even going so far as to inquire what 
‘* those things ’’ were. So Bobbie went to 
Aunt Helen for consolation. 

‘*Why, Bobbie,’’ she exclaimed when 
she caught sight of him, ‘‘ how grand you 
look! I never saw you dressed like that 
before.”’ 

‘*I ain’t dwessed,’’ 
indignantly ; 
lyn Life. ] 


OnE should not expect returns too soon, 
or become discouraged if returns fail to 
reach his expectations. He must remem- 
ber he is not the only candidate for patron- 
age. He should keep in mind the fact 
that others have been on the ground before 
him. Patience is an all-essential quality 
in the matter of publicity, this being 
especially true where the ware or the indi- 
vidual demands introduction to the public. 
Some of the most successful of advertisers 
had to wait some time for recognition. 
Perseverance is a needed quality in adver- 
tising.—[Printer’s Ink. ] 


retorted the boy, 
** vese are pants.’’—[Brook- 


‘*My good woman,’’ said the learned 
judge, ‘‘ you must give an answer in the 
fewest possible words of which you are ca- 
pable to the plain and simple question 
whether, when you were crossing the street 
with the baby on yourarm, and the omni- 
bus was coming down on the right side, 
and the cab on the left, and the brougham 
was trying to pass the omnibus, you saw 
the plaintiff between the brougham and the 
cab, or whether or not you saw him at all, 
and whether or not near the brougham 
cab, and omnibus, or eith 
them, respectively.'’—[Ex 


Our Dorcas room will 
or two days of each week during the 
summer. Martha Gathers, who has 
engaged for the summer, will receive 
barrels sent (in my name as usual) and § 
that the contents are properly disposed of. 
Do not forget us during the long summer. 


| —[Laing School Visitor. 
[ 


611-613 CHESTNUT STREET. 


CAPITAL (subscribed), . . 
CAPITAL (paid in), 


UNDIVIDED PROFITS, 


we ro on Deposits. Titles t to Real Estate 
conveyancing done. Loans made on 
Mortgage a Approved Collateral. Surety entered for 
istrators and others. The Company also acts as 
Administrator, Guardian, Trustee, etc. e¢ Deposit 
Boxes to rent from f2 and upwards, per annum. 
JOSEPH R. RHOADS, President. 
JOHN F. LEWIS, Vice-President. 
ROBERT MORRIS EARLY, Sec. and Treas. 
WM. B. LANE, 7itle and Trust Officer. 
DIRECTORS 
- Botton Winrerny, 
arren G. Gairritn, 
Samvuet Bancrort, Jr., 
Epwarp G. McCotin. 
Atrrep |. Pxitwirs, 
Cuas. S. Hincuman, Grorce M. Wacnex, 
Epwarp S. Sayres, Frank W. Paut, 
EvGar Dvup.sy Fantas. 


J.T. JACKSON & CO. 
Real Estate Brokers 


Chestnut and (3th Streets 
(Southeast Corner) 


Rents, Sales, Mortgages, etc., 
JOHN FABER MILLER, 


325 Swepe Street, Norristown, Penna 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW. 
Practicing in Montgomery and Philadelphia Counties. 


JOSEPH T. FOULKE, 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, 
623 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 

Ambler, Montgomery Co., Pa 


Nicnotas Brice, 

S. Davis Paces, 
osern R. Ruoaps, 
oun F. Lewis, 
Tuomas R. Grit, 


etc. 


Orrices: { 


HOWARD COOPER JOHNSON, 


ATTORNEY AND COUNSELLOR-AT-LAW, 
Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 
Phote ee” Wills, Estates, and Trusts. 


WILLIAM G. FOULKE, 


ATTORNEY-AT-LAwW, 
No. 133 Sourn Tweirrn Street, PuHirape tenia 
Conveyancing and investing. 


DAVID HENRY WRIGHT, 
LAWYER, 
1420 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
Telephone 1-37-72 
ALFRED L. SELLERS, 
CERTIFIED PUBLIC ACCOUNTANT, 
619 Mutual Life Building, Philadelphia. 


Law, Science, 


Convio } STENOGRAPHER 


ar, Rum, Tobacco interests discarded. 
GEO. Be COCK, Girard Building. Phone, 3-38-27. 
Home, 216 W. Coulter St., Germant’n. Phone, 96-07 W 


Morgan Bunting Arthur Shrigley 
BUNTING and SHRIGLEY 
ARCHITECTS 
Fifteenth and Cherry Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 


MILTON PHILLIPS 
Ladies’ Fine Custom-made Shoes 


142 South 1ith Street 


CLEMENT A. WOODNUTT 


Undertaker 
and Embalimer 


1728 Girard Avenue, Philadelphia 


TELEPHONE 2-29-38 D. 





